what are ELVIS and TUESDAY hiding? 





Peg (and you) need the Golden Plus of egg, nature’s own hair luster- 
izer. A sea of suds cleans and sheens every strand, then rinses out in 
nothing flat! The Golden Plus richness of egg helps give you right- 
after-shampoo manageability, too. What do you want? Cleanest, 
shining-est, behaving-est hair? Then you want egg in your shampoo. 
You want... you need Helene Curtis Shampoo Plus Egg, the luxury 
shampoo that costs no more New! Shampoofs! Shampoo Plus Egg in handy little 


plastic packets for girls on the go. 1 complete sham- 


than ordinary watery shampoos. poo (2 lathers) per 10¢ packet. Card of 6, just 59¢. 
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Germs all over your 
mouth and throat cause 
most bad breath. 

Tooth paste can’t even 
reach most of these 
germs, let alone kill 
them. You need a 
free-flowing liquid 
antiseptic — Listerine 
Antiseptic—to do that! 


Every time you brush your teeth, REACH FOR LISTERINE 


LISTERINE IS FOR BREATH 










TOOTH PASTE IS FOR TEETH 


Listerine stops bad breath 
4 times better than tooth paste! 






















LISTERINE KILLS BAD BREATH GERMS 
TOOTH PASTE DOESN'T EVEN REACH! 


Listerine is 
amazingly ‘wet’ — 
more fluid than 
any tooth paste. 
Listerine way* 
kills germs on 4 
times more germ- 
laden surfaces, 
stops bad breath 
hours on end! 


Tooth paste 
reaches only this 
area around teeth 
and gums. And 

no tooth paste 

is antiseptic. 
Listerine kills germs 
as no tooth paste 
can—on contact, 
by millions. 








*See directions on label. 















Tune in “The Loretta Young Show” and “Overland Trail’”” NBC-TV Network 
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brings you the art of 


eye makeu p 


a different you for every fashion look! 
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EXOTIC EYES...need a thin brush stroke of 


Lashbrite, non-smear Liquid Eyeliner blended up-_ 
ward. Try Black, Brown, also Iridescent colors of 
Turquoise, Green, Violet, Blue, Gold, Silver. 49¢* 


VELVETY LASHES. ..a flick of Lashbrite’s 
Swirl-on Mascara does it. Waterproof, too. Carry 
it everywhere in its elegant brushed gold case. 
In Jet Black, Blue or Velvet Brown. 79¢* 


é ~ 
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BEWITCHING EYES...created with 
Lashbrite’s Shadow Tones in three fancy-free 


hues plus Silver and Goid for dramatic effects 
..-all in one palette. 59¢ 


Golden-Cased Eye Shadow stick in five fabu- 
lous Iridescent colors. 59¢* 
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Seashbrite glamour in eye makeup 


..at prices that make your budget sing! 
In all Variety, Drug and Chain Stores 


*plus tax Prices slightly higher in Canada 


THEON CO., NEW YORK THEON LTD., MONTREAL 
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shave, lady?...don’t do it! 


Cream hair away the beautiful way... with new baby-pink, sweet-smelling 
NEET—you'll never again be embarrassed with unsightly “razor shadow” (that 

faint stubble of hair left on razor-shaved legs and underarms). Gentle, wonderful 
NEET goes down deep where no razor can reach—actually beauty-creams the 

hair away. And when the hair finally does grow in again, it feels softer, silkier; there’s 


no stubble at all! So next time. for the smoothest, nicest legs in town, 


why not try NEET—you’ll never want to shave Ne 
look ht 





For you... 
gay abandon? 


—the fragrance with a devastating effect— 
meant only for you who dare put spice in 
your life! Generous Cologne Decanter 1.00 
Scintillating Spray Cologne 1.50 Cloud- 
soft Dusting Powder 1.00 Spicy Cologne 


Stick 1.00 Tantalizing Appliqué Sachet 1.00 


ANOTHER FRAGRANCE TRIUMPH BY 


BOURJOIS 
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I wonder if Liz knows she doesn’t really have to do it. 


|: amused by the fact Anita Ekberg 


had to go to Italy to prove she 

was a good actress, and Sophia 
Loren had to come to Hollywood to 
prove she wasn’t. . .. Did you notice 
that Tony Curtis wore his made-to- 
order Italian suits although he played 
a hick musician from the sticks in 
“The Rat Race”? . . . Elvis Presley 
is a Judo expert. so don’t get funny 
. I still 
look forward to Marilyn Monroe 
winning an Oscar for the best per- 
formance by an actress. M.M. is 
capable of it. despite her stage fright 
in front of a camera. . 


with him fellows—or girls. . 


. . Tuesday 
Weld is now going through what she 
calls her “reconstruction period.” 
Tuesday has had enough of the weird 
doings and the beatniks and is now 
out to improve herself. . . . Laurence 
Harvey’s real name is _ Larushka 
Mischa Skihne. Aren’t you glad he 
changed it? .. . Louis Jourdan plays 
the piano badly. He does, however, 
play tennis and croquet well. 

Hollywood is a place where it is 
better for a woman to be well-formed 
than well-informed. . . . I’ve never 
seen Kim Novak wear a pair of loose 
fitting toreador pants. . . . Betty 


Grable would stand a chance of being 
discovered for pictures if she already 
hadn’t been a movie star. . . . Intui- 
tion, according to Tony Randall, is 
what tells a woman she’s right when 
she’s wrong. 

Anna Maria Alberghetti, although 
it isn’t noticeable, has blossomed into 


... The old 


Deanna Durbin bungalow at Univer- 


a good business woman. 


sal now has a shingle in front stating 
“Wagon Train” and is the head- 
quarters of that TV show. . . . The 
old Shirley Temple bungalow at 20th 
is now the studio dentist’s office. . . . 
I continue to be fascinated by Katha- 
rine Hepburn’s face. Close-ups of 
these performers always hold my rapt 
attention. 

I must favor actresses named Holli- 
day, no matter how they spell it. For 
example, you must see Judy Holliday 
in “Bells Are Ringing,” the best musi- 
cal of the year and Judy’s best movie 
since “Born Yesterday.” And then 
you must see “The Apartment” (the 
best comedy to date) if only to dis- 
cover Hope Holiday, who has a _ter- 
rific bit. . . . I wish to report that I 
witnessed Edd (Kookie) Byrnes buy- 
ing a comb in Schwab’s. .. . I have 











yet to see anyone look better in 
Technicolor than Maureen O’Hara. 
She photographs as if she were made 
for their test runs. . . . George Hamil- 
ton, who wears hard, starched collars, 
even insists that his bed sheets be 
starched. . . . Hollywood is a place 
where the type of people who discover 
talent would have discovered America 
in 1493. . . . Jack Lemmon confesses 
that “Somewhere I read that I’m sup- 
posed to look like the All-American 
boy. I think I may be worried by the 
idea.” . . . It doesn’t worry Doris 
Day—I mean being called the AIll- 
American Girl. Nor is Debbie Reyn- 
olds insulted by it. Movie acting has 
been therapy for Sal Mineo. .. . 
Mickey Rooney still bites his nails. 
. . . Elizabeth Taylor doesn’t have to 
display cleavage to be sexy, but she 
does. . . . I'd say that Archie Moore 
is the best actor in “Adventures of 
Huck Finn.” Young Eddie Hodges 
could learn a trick from Archie—that 
is not to use any tricks. . . . Director 
Otto Preminger reversed the pro- 


cedure and pulled a Curtizism-.on | 


Mike Curtiz. Otto said: “I think [ll 
go to Palm Springs for three days 
for a week’s rest.” 

Shirley MacLaine looks as if she’s 
in action even when she’s standing 
still. . . . Sometimes, when I see 
Olivia De Havilland on the Late 
Show, I miss seeing her in a current 
movie. . . . Whenever I meet Craig 
(Peter Gunn) Stevens, I feel as if 
I’m part of a mystery and must be 
careful of what I say. . . . Hollywood 
is a place where the new movie stars 
go to parties hoping to see the real 
movie stars, who go hoping to see 
each other. 

I’m told Zsa Zsa Gabor considers 
herself naked if she isn’t wearing 
jewelry. Why, there are some nights 
Zsa Zsa even wears a bracelet to bed. 
... They buy the Broadway hit play, 
“Marriage-Go-Round” with such 
movie stars as Claudette Colbert and 
Charles Boyer in the lead; then the 
only member of the original cast 
suitable for the screen version is non- 
movie star, Julie Newmar. . . . Linda 
Cristal will tell you that she divorced 
her husband because their neuroses 
didn’t mix. . . . Hollywood is a place 
where an actor will take any amount 
of criticism, so long as it’s flattering. 


That’s Hollywood For You. 












Knot Naughty (OOO 


Just A’Just 





there’s 


by 


| for all the 


women you are! 





4 Ss ee aa bs ' “dati Longline | 

For the career woman (office or home) ... Knot Naughty with 

magic slip knot that lets each cup move independently as you move. Embroi- 
dered white cotton ... A, B,C cups — just $2 

For the full-day woman... Just A’Just means all-day comfort. Magic Tab 

adjusts bra to fit just you ... gives as much fullness and separation as you 

need. White and Black embroidered cotton, nylon lace and nylon marquisette. 

A,B,C,D cups...from $2.95 (D cup slightly more) Elastic of acetate, cotton and rubber 


For the after-five woman . . . Festival Longline with convenient front opening 
assures a smooth ‘party’ line. Embroidered white cotton...B,C cups... $3.50 
AVAILABLE WHEREVER FINE BRAS ARE SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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girls take Tampax — 
ak their vacations What Made Paul Anka Change? 


= Fabian Gets A Second Look; 
fe Wun Who’s Dion’s Mystery Girl? 


ef 
e 
by PAUL DREW 
he * ; ‘ STATION WGST, ATLANTA—Look what 


the mail brought—‘Postcards From 
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Hawaii,” and the song messages from 
Annette are superb. . . . Keep your eyes 
and ears open for Diek Roman. Dick, 
who was singing at Radio City Music Hall 
with Annette, subbed at the Copa one 
night for Bobby Darin when he was ill. 
Thats the way Eddie Fisher zoomed to 


the top and people who were there say 


rer he, 


Ba 
yd ae 


ik aad asiininds week boil the same thing could happen to Dick. In- 
cidentally, Dick, who dated Annette 
often while she was in New York, gave 
her a little tiger-striped kitten as a going- 
away present, and she promptly named _ it 
“Dickie” . . . Frankie Avalon is busy 
on the “Summer Scene,” filling night-club 


eres, be 4 dates with his new act, where he does some 
. pretty fancy hoofing. . . . Fabian never 
looked better, and in a bathing suit yet, 


© The package so small, it cucks away 
in little more than the space used. by 
two packs of cigarettes. m : 
e The product so discreet, it's invis- senseeealsnaiead Pn ange Tet. from the album “Connie Franeis Sings 
ible and unfele when in place. Rock ‘n’ Roll Million Sellers”? Could be 


@ The promise so wonderful: odor will What's in the Stars? a hit all over again. Con’s now filming her 
never form. first movie, “Where the Boys Are” for 
@ Insertion so easy — with a dainty If you were born between July 22nd and M-G-M. ..... Wonder who the girl is who 
applicator that prevents the Tampax August 21st, then you belong to the fifth knit those sweaters on the cover of “Wish 


from touching your fingers. sign of the zodiae—Leo—like Richard Upon a Star With Dion and the Bel- 
® Disposal so quick. Tampax simply | Egan (July 29), Don Murray (July 31). monts.” The harmony, too, is well-woven. 
flushes away. John Saxon and Robert Taylor (Aug. 5), ... Remember Pat Boone singing “I Be- 
@ And you can swim, bathe, golf, ten- Robert Mitchum and Lucille Ball (Aug. lieve” on his first network broadcast? On 
nis, ride horseback wearing Tampax 6), Esther Williams (Aug. 8), Ann Blyth 
in complete comfort and security. | (Aug. 16) 


than on the cover of “Good Ole Summer 


Time.” . . . Have you heard “Sincerely” 


Teresa Brewer singing “Darktown Strut- 
, James Cagney (Aug. 17), Molly ters Ball”? These and other great per- 
Tampax® internal sanitary protection is Bee (Aug. 18). formances are here in the U.A. 
available wherever such products are You're really quite an interesting person. “Original 
sold. Your choice of Regular, Super or You are 
Junior absorbencies. Tampax Incorpo- 
rated, Palmer, Mass. 4 


album, 
Amateur Hour.” . . . Paul 
magnetic and warm-hearted. You Anka’s got a new look, thanks to his nose 
have a good sense of humor and because bob, and a new sound, too, in “Paul Anka 
of this, many are attracted to you. As far Swings For Young Lovers.” . . . Ray 
as your emotions are concerned, you are Charles once said of his music, “I want 
sensitive and are very easily hurt. Maybe the people to see my soul.” You will in 
its because of your lack of understanding “The Genius Hits the Road.” ... Can't 
of what is in the hearts and minds of wait to see how Brian Hyland will fol- 
others, that you, in turn, are hurt back. low up his 1960 big smash, “Itsy Bitsy Teen- 
You are creative and are a born leader, ie Weenie Yellow Polka Dot Bikini.” 
and because of your charm, others tend I sure hope that, when it’s Academy Award 
to follow you. You seem to wrap your life time again, someone will remember to 
around the one person dearest to you and nominate “Look for a Star.” from “Circus 
Invented by a doctor— 


es in this way you neglect those who were of Horrors.” . . . More talk of the bands 
nou used by millions of women 


important to you before this loved one en- coming back. Like young Dicky Doo and 
P BEN FRANKLIN STORES tered. Watch this. You need praise to bring the Don’ts, who catch the sound of the 
| out the best in you or else you are apt Sixties in “Teen Scene.” . .. Best nonsense 

6 TENSES GY CUE CACHE, CIECASO | to be lazy. Lucky number: three—ERIAL record this month: Bill Dana’s “My name 
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Jose Jiminez.” . .. To add to your prize 
classic collection, write down and listen 
to: Ravel’s “String Quartet in F,’ played 
beautifully by the Juilliard String Quar- 
tet on an RCA Victor album, with Debus- 
sys “String Quartet in G Minor” on the 
other side . . . Alexander Brailowsky 
plays Chopin, “The 24 Preludes,” on a 
fine Columbia recording. 
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2. —————. Thomas (‘Heartbreak’”’) 

4. “My Home Town” is his hit 

7. Pat Boone’s label 

8. She’s “‘Everybody’s Somebody's Fool” 
10. Past of light 

11. A musical sound 

12. Indefinite article 

13. Singer of the month (pictured) 

15. Wind direction 

16. Her husband wrote “Mack The Knife” (init.) 
17. She sings “One of Us” 

20. Part of verb “to be”’ 

21. Los Angeles (abbrev.) 





22. Frank Vol 
24. What not to do at the opera 
27. “Young —————” 


29. One of a group of Five 
30. Long distance (abbrev.) 
DOWN 


1. He’s made Mack, Bill and Clementine 
famous 


2. His big one is a variation of an operatic 


aria from “Samson and Delilah” 
~ Preston 
5. The ever popular Mr. Cole 
6. She’s one of “The Real McCoys” (init.) 
8. Fold 


9, “———_—— by Starlight” (a Sinatra oldie) 


13. To caress 
14. Taina 
15. He says it’s a “Wonderful World” 
17. Anka is his 

18. A gasp 

19. Star of “Story of Ruth’”’ 

23. Fastest way to get to Hollywood 
25. Fuel 





Holden 
. Note of the scale 














Only 20 minutes more than last night’s pin-up. . . 


WARE Up 


wilh a 
, permanent! 
\. 










Only new Bobbi waves while you sleep... 
brushes into a softly feminine, lasting hairstyle! 





If you can put up your hair in 
pin curls, you can give yourself a 
Bobbi—the easy pin curl perma- 
nent. It takes only twenty minutes 
more than a setting! Then, the 
wave ‘“‘takes’” while you sleep be- 
cause Bobbi is self-neutralizing. 

In the morning you wake up with 
a permanent that brushes into a 6 
soft, finished hairstyle with thelast- ak. aS 








"Guaranteed by @ 
ing body only a permanent gives. Good Housekeeping 


$F 45 aoveaniseo WOE 


Complete kit, $2.00. Refill, $1.50.. 


The most convenient permanent of all—home or beauty shop! 





What'd You Say???? 


Are David Hedison, who was on the “Five 
Fingers” TV series, and Al Hedison related 
in some way? I would take them for broth- 
ers. They look so much alike and both of 
them are very good looking, that I'm sure 
they must be related in some way. Can you 
set me straight? 

CAROLYN NELSON 
Embarrass, Minn. 


We'll try to explain this as best we can. You 
see David and Al are one and the same per- 
son. In other words, David was Al but Al 
changed his name to David because he liked 
the name David better. Get it? We hope 
so!—Eb. 


What’s Goin’ On? 


After seeing “Operation Petticoat,’ I'm 
sure I found a goof. About five minutes 
before the end of the film, when the pink 
submarine is coming into the harbor, a 
sailor takes a picture of it with a flash 
camera but there was no flashbulb in it! 
Yet he got a perfect full color picture of the 
sub. What's goin’ on? Incidentally, | thought 
Cary Grant, Tony Curtis and the rest of 
the cast did a fine job. The picture was ab- 
solutely hilarious. 

Dorrie JEAN 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Could be a new-fangled invention where if 
it’s daylight, you don’t need a flashbulb!! 
Ever think of that?—Eb. 


Cary, Barbara, Dina, Tony—the mystery pic. 





Congratulations, Hollywood 


Recently I spent ten dollars seeing “Ben- 
Hur” four times. If I hadn't run out of 
money, I probably would have gone to see 
it a fifth and sixth time. My congratulations 
to Charlton Heston on his magnificent por- 


ytrayal of Ben-Hur. Besides being tall and 


extremely handsome, he is just about one of 
the best actors I will ever hope to see. He 
made me cry with him in almost every 
scene. I'm glad he won the Academy Award 
because he really deserved it. Previously, 
I hadn’t given much notice to Stephen 
Boyd but his performance in this picture 
will be a memorable one to me. He was 
wonderful. Haya Harareet is a beautiful 
and great actress. Anyway, what I’m trying 
to say, if you haven't already guessed, is 
that the cast was perfect and the scenes I 
will never forget. If this movie represented 
Hollywood at its best, I congratulate them. 
ASSUMPTION LUCERO 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sal 


Is Red’s face red? 


Young look-alike. 


Look Alikes 


... 1 think my cousin, Leta Carol Hopkins, 
is the very image of Dodie Stevens the 
singer. Don’t you? I’m sure you must be- 
cause everybody else does. 
Joann SYKEs 
Margate, N.J. 


We also think that she looks more like 
Jane Wyatt who portrays Margaret Anderson 
who is the mother on “Father Knows Best.” 
Don’t you?—Ep. 


... 1 think my son, who is six weeks old 
here, looks like Red Skelton in this picture 
that was taken not too long ago. What do 
you think? 
A Skelton Fan, 
KATHLEEN YOGERST 
West Bend, Wis. 


A Moving Story 


While making “The Journey” “Around 
the World in Eighty Days” with “My Uncle 
Hulot” and my “Auntie Mame” we stopped 
off to see the “Mardi Gras.” At “The Inn 
of the Sixth Happiness,” we met “Anas- 
tasia” and “My Pal Joey.” They sat at 
“Separate Tables.” I asked Joey why he 
and his gal were not sitting together, and 
he said “That Kind of Woman” is not for 
him. Furthermore, he said that he can’t 
ever take this chick on a “Carousel” at 
night because she always has to be “Home 
Before Dark.” “The Whole Truth” is that 
I’m not going to end up being “The Match- 
maker” for these two “Scapegoats.” The 
next day, we “Came to Cordura.” There 
“On the Beach” we saw “The Old Man and 
the Sea” talking to “The Big Fisherman” 
who had just pulled out “The Whale” that 
bit “Moby Dick” “20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea.” “For the First Time” I started 
to “Take a Giant Step” when I saw “Porgy 
and Bess” coming toward me_ wearing 
“Blue Denim” overalls. They told me that 
they went to the “Senior Prom” the night 
before and had a lot of fun. I told myself 
that “I Want to Live” through “The Rest- 
less Years” of my life. I wasn’t ready just 
yet to end up as Maggie did in “Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof.” No siree, I told “The 
Geisha Boy.” It is true that “Some Like It 
Hot” but “Me and the Colonel” wanted 
to make this trip “The Perfect Furlough.” 
It was all quite perfect until I found “A 
Stranger in My Arms.” He said to “Kiss 
Me, Kate,” whereas I said I would tell the 
“Sheriff of Fractured Jaw” the whole of 
“This Affair to Remember.” Then “Gigi” 
came to the rescue. She heard the story 
right from “The Horse’s Mouth.” 

YvonNE WALTER 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Well Satisfied: 


My friend and T went to see “Home From 
the Hill” and came away well satisfied. 
The picture was the best one we've seen 
this year (and we've seen quite a few 
movies). Everyone was simply great and 
the picture held you spellbound. 
M. Burven 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please turn the page 


George Hamilton, Luana Patten in “Home”. 











| dreamed the leaves fell for me 
Ty LLL 


And what stirred up this lovely storm? SWEET MUSIC*, the bra with the spoke-stitched cups for fashion’s 
newest ‘‘rounded look”. A,B,C cups, 2.50. Also in the SWEET MUSIC family tree: SWEET MUSIC CONTOUR, 


A, B cups, 3.95; SWEET MUSIC LACE CONTOUR, A, B cups, 3.95; SWEET MUSIC ELASTIC, A,B,C cups, 3.00. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. CMAIDENFORM. INC.. NEW YORK 16. N.Y. 





PERIODIC PAIN 


Don’t let the calendar make a 
slave of you, Betty! Just take a 
Midol tablet with a glass of water 
... that’s all. Midol brings faster 
and more complete relief from 
menstrual pain—it relieves 
cramps, eases headache and 
chases the ‘‘blues.”’ 


“WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW” 
a 24-page book explaining menstruation 
is yours, FREE. Write Dep't B-90, Box 280, 
a New York 18, N. Y. (Sent in plain wrapper) 


Bettys GA ! 
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The Most Wonderful Guy 


The most wonderful guy I know, 
Goes by the name of Perry Como. 
I simply adore his wonderful charm, 
Which is so sweet, friendly and warm. 
There’s no other singer I so admire, 
And you can bet of his show I'll never tire. 
“Prisoner of Love” sounds really neat, 
But “Delaware” is the song to beat. 
His smile easily meets your heart, 
And in his fan club I take a part. 
He’s so down to earth and very nice, 
I wouldn't trade him for any price. 
The simplest reason I'm his fan, 
Is because he’s such a wonderful man. 
A Como Fan 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Special Thanks 


I would like to say a special thanks to 
Kim Novak for sending me a note for send- 
ing her a card while she was in the hospital. 
Not many people would send a thank-you 
note for a mere get-well card, but she did. 

Myra Lasowirz 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


See Page... 


... 1 love Loretta Young more than anyone 
besides my mother. I think she is the most 
wonderful and beautiful person in the world. 
I try never to miss her show. I wish you 
would do a story on my favorite. 
Dernsy Curtis 
Atlanta, Ga. 


After a letter like that. we just have to. 
See page 28.— Ep. 

. 1 am a great fan of Troy Donahue’s. | 
would appreciate it greatly if you would 
have a story on him. 

Kay Swancy 
Weatherford, 


Texas 


4s long as yowll appreciate it, see 


page 
38.—Ep. 
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How about a story on my favorite 
actress, Doris Day? 
A. Feup 


New York, N.Y. 


Why not? See page 48.—Eb. 


Those Glorious Days 


Gone are the days, those glorious days, 

When Hollywood was just one big maze. 

Gone are the days of which Hollywood did 
sing, 

When drama was drama and comedy was 
king. 

Ah, do you remember that bunch of cuties, 

You know, they called them “The Sennett 
Bathing Beauties” ? 

And Rudolph Valentino wooed the girls, 

And Clara Bow’s “It” sent men in whirls. 

And Charlie Chaplin made the whole world 
chuckle. 

And also at the antics of Fatty Arbuckle. 

And at Carole Lombard’s white dressed ball, 

Norma Shearer wore red and fooled them 
all. 

When Don Ameche invented the telephone, 

And Garbo murmured “I vant to be alone.” 

And when you paid just a little more than 
a dime, 

To hear Mae West say “Come up and see 
me sometime.” 

And a cute little girl with curls and on 
each cheek a dimple, 

Set the litthke bovs awhirl, her name was 
Shirley Temple. 

Gone are those days, gone from the scene, 

But you can see them relive again, on your 
TV screen. 

Bossy Kemnitz 
Perry, Okla. 











Grand Central Station. Neu 


York 


an autographed picture of your 


Paste this ballot on a postcard and send it to Reader's Poll, Box 


25 ballots received each Friday from August 5 through 26, we'll send you 
favorite 


Write to Readers Inc., Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. We regret we cannot 
answer or return unpublished letters. To start 
fan clubs or write stars, contact their studios. 





Please turn the page 
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WHO DO YOU WANT TO READ ABOUT? 


| want to read stories about (list movie, TV or recording stars): 
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If yours is one of the first 
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star. Just tell us 


who it is. 
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Is tt true eee Just for the fun of it, be a blonde and see . . . a Lady Clairol 


m blonde with shining, silken hair! You'll love the life in it! The 

bl Cd soft touch and tone of it! The lovely ladylike way it lights up 
ON: AS your looks. And it’s so easy. Instant Whip Lady Clairol is 1 
; . amazingly gentle. Feels deliciously cool going on. Leaves Te bY Lay 
h your hair in beautiful condition—lovelier, livelier than ever! 'OiF-Tiae) a 
ave more So if your hair is dull blonde or mousey brown, why hesi- CREME ‘ 


tate? Hair responds to Lady Clairol like a man responds to Pete: 4 
F , * blondes. Besides, the best way to get what you want is to ask ‘MTENER 
‘Ul ) ; for it! Instant Whip Lady Clairol. You'll love it! 


your slonde’s best frienw te INSTANT WHIP* Lady Clairol Creme Hair Lightener 


*T.M. © 1960 Clairol Incorporated, Stamtord, Conn, Available also in Canada 
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Your all day 


veul of 





fragrance 


scents, smooths, clings 
more lovingly, more lastingly 


than costly cologne 


No cologne prolongs and protects 
your daintiness like Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc. Never evaporates. 
Never dries your skin. Leaves 
you silken-smooth, flower-fresh all 
over. Make Cashmere Bouquet 
... pure, imported Italian Talc. 
your all day Veil of Fragrance. 


Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc 


the fragrance men love 


“Readers Duc e continued 





confidentially... 
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. 1 am a seventeen- 
year-old Swedish girl and 
1 would like to 
spond with boys and girls 
all over the world. Tm 
interested in music, danc- 
ing, drawing and painting. 
Please write in English 
or German. 


corre- 


BritHa ALM 
Strandgatan 24 
Kalix, Sweden 





I shall be very grateful if someone 
would send me their old or new Photoplays 
since we can't get them here. In return, I 
will send them lovely Indonesian things, 
view-cards or stamps. 

Miss TrEESJE LEE 
2 Buring st. 
Malang, Java 
Indonesia 





; 1 am interested in obtaining or pur- 
chasing any pictures, articles or clippings 
concerning Ginger Rogers. Also her auto- 


graph. 
~— Fro Martin 
81 Nicholson St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
. . . Many thanks for all the wonderful 
letters | have received in response to my 
request for pen pals, which appeared in 
this column for June. I have received over 
three hundred letters and, therefore, it’s 
impossible for me to answer all of them so 
I have passed some on to other patients 
here in the Sanatorium. 
Mrs. Betty Orr 
Southwestern Mich. TB San. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








My name is Diana g 
and I live in Alexandria ' 
and I am sixteen years | 
old. Is there a boy or girl 
who would like to be my 
correspondent ? 

DIANA MANDJELEKIAN 
35, Rue Abikor 
Ibkahimieh, 


Alexandria, Egypt 





... We have started a Stamp Collector's 
club so come on all you philatelists and 


join. , 
—— PATRICIA YURECHKO 


R.F.D. No. 1 


Jewett City, Conn. 





Lonely nineteen-year-old serviceman 
stationed overseas desires pen pals from the 
United States. Prefer girls between eighteen 
and twenty years of age. I like horses and 
am interested in photography. 

PFC A. E. Gerpes 
1880670 L-3-5 
3rd Mar. Div. (Rein) FMF 


c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


... Come on, one and all, and join the 
Van Cliburn fan club: 

FRANCINE NOVAK 

5551 W. Congress Parkway 


Chicago 44, Tl. 


...Im a Siamese girl of fifteen with dark 
hair and eyes. I love Photoplay, writing 
letters and collecting pictures of film stars. 
Please write to me. 
SAKINA VASI 
c/o F. Abbas & Co. 
1200-1206 New Rd., Near G.P.O. 
Bangkok, Thailand 
Would anyone like to sell a Shirley 
Temple scrapbook or pictures of her? 
Mary TRYON 
3441 Hartel Ave. 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. 














I have received Kim Novak's _per- 
mission to organize a fan club, so I would 
really like to hear from lots of Kim’s fans. 
Dues are $1.00 plus four 4¢ stamps a year. 
Members receive an 8 x 10 picture of Kim. 
two journals, bulletins, membership card 
as well as other club privileges. We've got 


' 
ans! T 
plar Tom Ryan, Jr. 


R.R. No. 3—Box 167 
Richland Center, Wis. 





. | am thirteen years old and I collect 
China horses. My other hobbies are live 
horses, reading and rock ‘n’ roll. I would 
like to have several pen pals between the 
ages of eleven and sixteen. Send pictures 
if you can. 

SaLtey Decker 
36 Woodlawn Ave. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





, 1 am a twenty-two- %4 
year-old boy who would °4 
like pen pals. 


286-11 Don Am Dong 
Sung Book Ku. 
Seoul, Korea 

Yun Soo Kim. 


. . Hi and how do you do? All of my 
friends and I are excited to get pen pals. 
So if you want a Korean pen pal, please 
write me. 





Mr. Jesin Moon 
P.O. Box 255, 
Kwang Hwa Moon, 
Seoul, Korea 
. | am a seventeen-year-old Chinese boy 
and I am a real bug on stamp collecting 
and would like to exchange stamps. 
Linc Sinc Tione 
Shop Chip Huat 
46, Central Road 
Sibu Sarawak 
.. . We have eight members in our new 
club called The Pen Pals. There’s only one 
thing wrong, though. We haven’t any pen 
pals!! Everywhere we look, the boys and 
girls who want pen pals are about six years 
older than we are. Our ages are from five 
to twelve years of age, and we would like 
to hear from kids around those ages. 
Marityn ApAMs 
621 E. Greenlawn 
Lansing, Mich. 











I will be visiting 
Europe in the fall. Is 
there anyone interested 
in meeting a_ lonely 
American boy? 

Jimmy SHEPPARD 

P.O. Box 97 

Edgefield, S.C. 





Need members for a fan club? Want a pen pal? 
Like to exchange fads? Write: Confidentially, 
Photoplay, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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look for | 
Gossard’s ® 
olamorous 
“record album”’ 
package 














answer -deb 





Something new and lovely happens to 

you when you discover answer-deb! You 
look slimmer, feel better—because 
light-weight answer-deb’s original design 
x’s off inches . . . sets a new record 

for comfort. Look for your most flattering 
““deb” in the record rack display 

in your favorite girdle department! 


#454 original pantie $8.95 
#464 long leg pantie $10.95 


#404 girdle (not shown) $7.95 


It’s a gift! A new fashion and grooming 
booklet “Mirror Talk with Debbie Reynolds” free 
* with your answer-deb! 


THE H. W. GOSSARD CO., CHICAGO 


Ka: 
UTTER 
UNDER-ALL 


Don’t make a move without your 


“guardian angel” —the dress shield 
that keeps you confident in com- 
fort! Elasticized to stay put; $2.75. 





For fuller reviews see Photoplay for the months 
indicated. For full reviews this month, see 
page 17. (A—ADULT F—FAMILY) 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
THE—M-G-M; CinemaScope, Metrocolor: Mild 
fun on the old Mississippi with brash little 
Eddie Hodges, runaway slave Archie Moore. 
con-man Tony Randall. Mark Twain's story 
gets lost; so do the snatches of song. (F) July 


APARTMENT, THE—U.A.. Panavision: Half 
funny, half serious, this nervy film takes a 
sharp look at the low goings-on in Jack Lem- 
mon’s apartment. Jack’s fine work is almost 
matched by Shirley MacLaine’s. as his be- 
loved; Fred MacMurray’s, as his boss. (A) 

August 


BABETTE GOES TO WAR—Columbia: Cine- 
maScope. Eastman Color: Smart suspense com- 
edy stars Brigitte Bardot (fully dressed!) as a 
lovable French girl who blunders into the un- 
derground in Occupied France, while Nazis 
think she’s on their side. (A) April 


BELLS ARE RINGING—M-G-M: Cinema- 
Scope, Metrocolor: Too-faithful recording of 
Judy Holliday’s bright broadway musical. with 
Dean Martin a welcome addition as her favorite 
customer. She’s a phone-answering-service gal 
who worries about the clients. (F) August 


BOBBIKINS—20th, CinemaScope: Fresh, de- 
lightful comedy gives an Anglo-American show- 
biz couple (Max Bygraves. Shirley Jones) an 
angel-faced baby—with the fantastic ability to 
spout big words! (F) July 


BRIDES OF DRACULA, THE—U-I, Techni- 
color: Rich, creepy atmosphere surrounds doc 
Peter Cushing, still coping with the “undead” 
situation in old Transylvania. (A) August 


DINOSAURUS!—U-I; CinemaScope, De Luxe 
Color: Kids will love litthe Alan Roberts, as 
a Caribbean boy who makes a pet of a bronto- 
saurus, a pal of an apeman—both revived to- 
day in this comics-style thriller. (F) August 


FLAME OVER INDIA—Rank, 20th; Cinema- 
Scope, De Luxe Color: Excellent thriller of 
civil war in India in 1910 sends British officer 
Kenneth More and American governess Lauren 
Bacall on a wild rail ride, to save a child 
prince from assassins. (F) July 


GALLANT HOURS, THE—U.A.: Amazing 
look-alike for Admiral “Bull” Halsey, James 
Cagney dominates an unusual war epic of the 
fight for Guadalcanal. Not a shot’s fired on- 
screen: the action is all at headquarters— 
Halsey’s or the Japanese. (F) June 


HIROSHIMA, MON AMOUR—Zenith Interna- 
tional; dialogue in French, titles in English: 
War can destroy an individual spirit. as well 
as a city, says this beautiful, powerful film, 
with French Emmanuelle Riva and Japanese 
Eiji Okada as searching lovers. (A) August 


I'M ALL RIGHT, JACK—Lion International: 
The British turn labor-management relations 
into a laugh-loaded shambles. As a shop stew- 
ard, Peter Sellers creates a deadpan master- 
piece. lan Carmichael’s a bumbler whose hon- 
esty starts a riot. (A) July 


LEECH WOMAN. THE—U-I: Clumsy horror 
item features Coleen Gray as a gal ghoul, an 
aging woman who goes to Africa and finds a 
gruesome way to regain youth. (A) August 


MOUNTAIN ROAD, THE—Columbia: Closeup 
of War II in China reflects the drabness and 
confusion of modern warfare. James Stewart, 
as an unimaginative U.S. officer, is opposed by 
Lisa Lu, as a sensitive Chinese lady. You will 
like newcomer Glenn Corbett. (F) July 


PAY OR DIE—A.A.: Trim documentary-type 
crime story casts likable Ernest Borgnine as 
a real police detective who fought the Mafia 
in New York’s colorful Little Italy, half a 
century ago. (F) August 


POLLYANNA—Buena Vista, Technicolor: Won- 
derful Hayley Mills, thirteen. highlights the 
happy surprise of the year. She’s the orphan 
who gives a 1912 small town a good shaking-up. 
A strong adult cast, topped by Jane Wyman and 
Richard Egan, supports Hayley. (F) August 


RAT RACE, THE—Paramount: VistaVision,. 
Technicolor: With Debbie Reynolds and Tony 
Curtis co-starred, it’s easy to get all upset over 
the struggle to make good in wicked New York, 
though Debbie’s essentially dishonest role cre- 
ates a problem for her. (A) August 


SAVAGE EYE, THE—Trans-Lux: A truly un- 
usual movie, intensely personal, frighteningly 
real, takes you inside the mind of a lost di- 
vorcee. Barbara Baxley, lacking love, sees only 
ugliness in Los Angeles. (A) July 


SERGEANT RUTLEDGE—Warners. Techni- 
color: Attempt at a new angle in westerns. Aec- 
cused of rape-murder, Negro  cavalryman 
Woody Strode is defended by Jeffrey Hunter. 
(A) June 


SNOW QUEEN, THE—U-I, Eastman Color: Al- 
ternately creaky and charming, a Russian car- 
toon retells the Andersen fairytale. On the 
all-American sound-track, Sandra Dee, Tommy 
Kirk speak up as sweathearts. (F) May 


STORY OF RUTH, THE—20th, CinemaScope, 
De Luxe Color: Lavish free-hand translation 
of the Old Testament story finds warmth in the 
country romance of rich farmer Stuart Whit- 
man and foreigner Elana Eden, with Peggy 
Wood as her mother-in-law. (F) August 


STRANGERS WHEN WE MEET—Columbia; 
CinemaScope, Eastman Color: Juicy as a bit of 
suburban gossip, an _ illicit-love story teams 
Kirk Douglas and Kim Novak. Acting honors 
go to Barbara Rush, as Kirk’s wife; Ernie 
Kovacs, as his screwball client. (A) August 


WALK LIKE A DRAGON—Paramount: In a 
new and sound switcheroo on westerns, good- 
looking James Shigeta and winsome Nobu Me- 
Carthy are young Chinese baffled by American 
ways. Jack Lord is Nobu’s rescuer. (A) August 


WILD RIVER—20th; CinemaScope, De Luxe 
Color: Solid story of Depression days. Govern- 
ment man Monty Clift must get ancient, stub- 
born Jo Van Fleet off her Tennessee farm 
before a dam project floods it. Lee Remick’s 
a youthful, lonely widow. (A) August 





4 oe For women who sew, 
» & used to sew, might be 
tempted to sew again 


ION-PACKED PAGES! 
's top silhouettes 
*anorama of separates 
Wardrobe of 
proportioned patterns 
Children’s fashions galore 
> the latest sewing tips 


sale ...50¢... 





tterns are sold 
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a... A full year of the biggest, brightest fashion | 
* . . meme §€§=s Sow ever put between covers (three issues 
€ PNT at 90 each) for only $1.00. You pay for only | 
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Wiikt Dept. A, SIMPLICITY MAGAZINE | 
feetytae 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y | 
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Sta-Puf helps things dry wrinkle-t free 
...@liminates much ironing! 


So soft to touch, so smooth and fresh! That’s a wash rinsed with Sta-Puf! 
For Sta-Puf® Rinse softens wrinkly creases in flatwork, blue jeans, corduroys, 
work clothes. Keeps wash-and-wear always wearable, with far less ‘‘touch- 
up”’ pressing. Lots of things dry so wrinkle-free, they need no ironing at all! 
And Sta-Puf restores deep-piled softness to all wash-hardened fabrics. 
Towels fluff up almost half again in thickness... ordinary woolen sweaters 
feel like cashmere, muslin sheets like expensive percale! Diapers and baby 
clothes come out soft as baby’s tender skin, preventing scratchy irritation. RINSE 
Get Sta-Puf at your grocer’s for your very next wash. 


NEW MIRACLE 


er And use Sta-Flo® Liquid Laundry Starch for the finest finish of all! 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois Washer Shown is a Hotpoint TOUCH COMMAND 





get more out of life— 


go out to a 


movie 


What’s on tonight? 
You’ve got to go out 
to see the best! Look for 
these new pictures 


at your favorite theater 


= 


The Fall of the House of Usher 
BIG DADDY OF AMERICAN CHILLERS; ADULT 

Well, it’s a great month for goose pimples! We can have 
mystery, madness and/or murder served up any style. First, 
there’s the most famous of American horror stories, and 
producer-director Roger Corman puts it across with plenty 
of weird camera effects to match the flavor of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s words. Young Mark Damon has his best chance so 
far, as the overnight guest at the old country mansion that’s 
literally coming apart at the seams. So are his host and 
hostess: Vincent Price, whose creepy voice sounds just the 
way a Poe character ought to; and Vincent’s beautiful sister, 
Myrna Fahey, who isn’t as cheerful and normal as she 
seemed when Mark fell in love with her. But who would be 
in a joint like this? Very cozy—the family burial vault is 
right down in the cellar. It’s all played absolutely straight, 
with no room for giggles—unless your nerves snap. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL; CINEMASCOPE, COLOR 


Psycho 
GORY AND GRUESOME BUT ALL IN FUN; ADULT 

Alfred Hitchcock really has a time for himself on the big 
screen, indulging in lots of stuff he could never get away 
with on TV. That goes for the opening scene, which makes 
it clear that Janet Leigh and John Gavin are on very chummy 
terms. For all the terrifying events at an out-of-the-way 
motel run by Tony Perkins (bottom, left, with Janet) and 
Tony’s mystery house. Up on a hill above the motel, is a 
first cousin to the dear old Usher homestead. Vera Miles, 
as Janet’s sister, and Martin Balsam, as a private eye, 
manage to look reasonably normal in spite of the horrors 
building up around them. As usual, Hitchcock does it all in 
a jaunty, half-kidding manner. But we couldn’t help wonder- 
ing: Is mental illness an appropriate subject for light enter- 


tainment? PARAMOUNT, VISTAVISION 


Portrait in Black 
SUSPENSE DRESSED TO KILL; ADULT 

After seeing the two shockers above, we needed some- 
thing soothing, and found it (even if the picture does cold- 
bloodedly kill off its best actors, Lloyd Nolan and Richard 
Basehart). A nice to look at picture with colorful San 
Francisco street scenes and luxurious sets and well-dressed 
pretty people. Lana Turner is a rich man’s wife (very quickly 
is widowed). Her stepdaughter is Sandra Dee (both top, 
left). In the young-romance department, Sandra and John 
Saxon make a decorative pair. And you'll like Lana’s lover, 
Anthony Quinn, even if, as the family doctor who seems 
charming and tender-hearted, he’s really planning to murder 
a patient. Yet there’s no bloody violence or blatant sex or 
trip-hammer tempo, and the story shouldn’t ruffle anybody’s 
sensibilities. After all, who needs nightmares every night. 


U-I, EASTMAN COLOR 


(Please turn the page) 





DALE DENNIS, Senior, Union 
High School, Tustin, Calif. says: 
“I was desperate when I had 
pimples. I scrubbed and scrubbed 
and used special skin creams, but 
nothing much happened. One day, 
our druggist suggested Clearasil 
and am [ glad! It was wonderful 
the way it cleared my skin and 


so fast!” m—~ , , 
Lik Dennis 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


STARVES 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED, Hides pimples while it works 
CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medication 
especially for pimples. In tubes or new squeeze- 
bottle lotion, CLEARASIL gives you the effective 
medications prescribed by leading Skin Special- 
ists, and clinical tests prove it really works. 


HOW CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
1. Penetrates pimples. ‘Keratolytic’action 


softens, dissolves affected skin tissue so 
medications can penetrate. Encourages 
quick growth of healthy, smooth skin! 


2. Stops bacteria. Antiseptic action stops 
growth of the bacteria that can cause 
and spread pimples . . . helps prevent 
further pimple outbreaks! 


3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil-absorbing 
action ‘starves’ pimples . . . dries up, 
helps remove excess oils that ‘feed’ 
pimples . . . works fast to clear pimples! 


‘Floats’ Out Blackheads. cLEARAsiIL softens 
and loosens blackheads so they float out with 
normal washing. And, CLEARASIL is greaseless, 
stainless, pleasant to use day and night for 
uninterrupted medication. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on over 
300 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL (either lo- 
tion or tube). In Tube, 69¢ and 
98¢. Long-lasting Lotion squeeze- 
bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). 
Money-back guarantee. 

At all drug 

counters. 





SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply of cLearasit send 
name, address and 15¢ to Dept. KT-9 (for tube) or Dept. LL-9 
18 (for lotion), cLeanasit, 122 E. 42 St., N.Y. Exp. 10/15/60. 











MOVIES continued 


It Started in Naples 


HAPPY SENTIMENTAL HOLIDAY; ADULT 

Hayley “Pollyanna” Mills had bet- 
ter look out, because Italy’s come up 
with a kid star who'll win a few hearts 
away from her. He’s Marietto, and 
plays enchantingly a “tough little 
cookie,” an orphan who’s the result 
of a romance between a footloose 
American and a Neapolitan girl. 
Auntie Sophia Loren has brought 
Marietto up on the Isle of Capri in 
a pretty haphazard style. Anyhow, 
that’s what Clark Gable thinks, as the 
uncle from Philadelphia. In the tug 
of war for Marietto’s custody, lawyer 
Vittorio De Sica has trouble deciding 
which side he’s on. Believe it or not, 
it’s all funny and romantic and touch- 
ing, with songs and gorgeous scenery 
—the whole thing was shot in Italy. 


PARAMOUNT, VISTAVISION, TECHNICOLOR 


Man in a Cocked Hat 


TOP-LEVEL CHUCKLES; FAMILY 

International affairs are in such a 
mess that there’s nothing left to do 
but laugh at them. That’s the angle 
British movie-makers take in a nutty 
mythical-kingdom caper. While pok- 
ing fun at their own Foreign Service, 
they take a few pot shots at us and 
the Russians, too. Off to the forgotten 
island of Gaillardia goes Terry- 
Thomas, representing Her Majesty’s 
Government. He’s a nice fellow and 
he means well, only he’s an idiot. 
And Thorley Walters, his Army side- 
kick, is no brighter. They’re up 
against Peter Sellers, the local prime 
minister and the very picture of a 
crooked politician. Civil war is threat- 
ening because there are two contend- 
ers for the throne: the new king (Ian 
Bannen) and a princess (Luciana 
Paluzzi). The rivals are both young, 
attractive and single, so anybody 
should be able to see a way out of 
this argument. 


SHOW CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Song Without End 


BANQUET OF BEAUTY AND MUSIC; ADULT 

Your movie ticket takes you to a 
full piano concert and a costume pag- 
eant in subtle colors, with some pretty 
stormy personal drama on the side. 
At least that’s the way it was, we’re 
told, with pianist-composer Franz 
Liszt, who led quite a life. Dirk 
Bogarde’s romantic good looks suit 


the part, and even though Franz was 
a devil with the ladies, with him, his 
music always came first. Dirk gets 
plenty of opportunity—what with love 
and art, boxoffice success and relig- 
ious feelings—to act, but all model 
Capucine has to do is listen to Liszt 
play the piano and let her fashion- 
model features get shown off in plenty 
of rapt closeups. All in all, the pic- 
ture is most alive when it’s suggesting 
that Franz was a bit of a ham, as 
well as a genius. 


COLUMBIA; CINEMASCOPE, EASTMAN COLOR 


Chartroose Caboose 
HOMESPUN FUN; FAMILY 


There’s a fresh, happy atmosphere 
about this little fable. Like the ca- 
boose, it rambles around and winds 
up back where it started, but we meet 
a lot of good people on the way. 
Molly Bee and Ben Cooper are a 
likable team, as the sweethearts whose 
elopement plans get an assist from 
Edgar Buchanan. He’s the old rail- 
road man who lives in the gaily 
painted, home-decorated caboose, 
which is supposed to stay parked on 
a siding. Only it doesn’t, and when it 
unexpectedly starts moving Edgar has 
several surprise guests aboard. Yes, 
Molly slips in some singing, to suit 
the cheerful mood and, in the end, 
that’s what this is—a nice bit of 
cheerful summer viewing. 


U-I; PANAVISION, EASTMAN COLOR 


From the Terrace 
SEXY SUCCESS SAGA; ADULT 

Money does not bring happiness . . . 
Where have we heard that before? But 
it seems Paul Newman hadn’t and it 
takes him more than two hours movie 
running time to reach this simple 
conclusion. Seems first he has to get 
out of his native Pennsylvania town, 
where his dad (Leon Ames) is a 
mill-owner and a monster. And his 
mother (Myrna Loy), is a_ brow- 
beaten drunk. So figuring he’s taking 
a step in the right direction, up the 
social ladder and toward happiness, 
he marries Joanne Woodward. She’s 
a warm-hearted girl (to put it po- 
litely) with a one-track mind that 
seldom gets out of the bedroom. As 
Paul’s next love, sweet Ina Balin has 
higher standards—and a little trouble 
living up to them. Best we can say, is 
that Paul and Joanne make an ardent 


couple. 20TH; CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 





All the Young Men 


EARNEST DRAMA OF YOUTH AT WAR; FAMILY 
The title is the tip-off to the most 
interesting part of this war movie, 
about a cut-off platoon of marines 
trying to hold a key position in Korea. 
Sidney Poitier, who’s in command, is 
resented because he is a Negro and 
because he hasn’t as much experience 
in leadership as the old-timer in the 
group. Alan Ladd. He is outstanding 
but you'll like James Darren and 
Glenn Corbett in their sympathetic 
roles, too, and Ingemar Johansson’s 
easy performance suggests that the 
ex-champ ought to stick to acting. 
before he gets that good-looking face 
mussed up. Though the movie is 
smoothly done. you have the impres- 


sion it’s been done before.  corumeia 


The Time Machine 


PERIOD-STYLE SCIENCE-FICTION; FAMILY 

Travel into the past or future has 
become a familiar theme in science- 
fiction, but H. G. Wells’s novel was 
a pioneer in the field. The movie 
starts in a dignified manner; Rod 
Taylor’s take-off point is the year 
1900, and the story has the leisurely 
pace of the good old days. Whizzing 
into the future, the young inventor 
expects to find nothing but progress 
ahead. So what does he get? Two 
A-bomb, the H- 


bomb. . . . All pretty discouraging. 


world wars. the 
and a look at the years beyond 
800,000 A.D. is worse yet. Thank 
heavens there’s Yvette Mimieux to 
bring some romance onto the scene. 


M-G-M 


School for Scoundrels 


BRIGHT WIT, BLUNT SLAPSTICK: FAMILY 


Stephen Potter’s books about “Life- 
manship.” “Oneupmanship.” ete., 
have amused a lot of readers with 
their advice on underhanded ways 
to get the upper hand. Now the gag 
goes into fiction form, with Alastair 
Sim running a “School of Lifeman- 
ship.” Any British-movie fan would 
automatically send lan Carmichael to 
a school like that (Ian always plays 
the nice fellow who’s a hopeless flop 
at everything he tries). And after a 
short course with Sim, which works 
wonders, Ian bounces out to give 
arrogant Terry-Thomas his comeup- 
pance and win pretty Janette Scott. 
Anyway, that’s the way Ian has it 
figured, now that he has all the new 


gimmicks at his command. continentan 


Murder, Inc. 


FACT-BASED RACKET-BUSTING: ADULT 

Grim stuff, this! Stuart Whitman 
and May Britt. as a weak-willed young 
couple who get drawn into the Syndi- 
cate, may be fictitious characters. but 
most of the story is yanked right 
from yesterday's sinister headlines. 
It’s appropriately rapped out in a 
crisp documentary style. with Peter 
Falk and David J. Stewart doing low- 
key jobs as bosses Reles and Lepke. 


Among the Simon 


Oakland 


Henry 


good guys are 
Radio-TV 


Morgan, who plays racket- 


and comedian 
smasher Burton Turkus, in a surprise 
bit of casting. Surprisingly, Morgan’s 
normal frozen expression—as if he 
smelled something bad—comes in 
handy here. And despite a matter-of- 
fact approach, sometimes, it’s funny 
to hear ghastly crimes discussed as 
if they were ordinary business deals. 


20TH. CINEMASCOPE 


Tarzan the Magnificent 
LIVELY JUNGLE THRILLER: FAMILY 


We're still on the beautiful conti- 
nent of Africa. but this time jungle 
boy Gordon Scott is faced with an 
that 
strayed out of the American West. 


Old 


ornery 


outlaw gang seems to have 


man John Carradine and his 


sons—especially super-nasty 
Jock Mahoney—make things tough 
for Tarzan and some European trav- 
elers. One of these is Betta St. John, 
a married woman with a roving eye 
that lights on Jock. We hope we’re 
wrong, but in these scenes there seems 
to be a hint of s-x. In a Tarzan pic- 
ture? Is noihing sacred these days? 


PARAMOUNT, TECHNICOLOR 


SOS Pacific 
SUSPENSE TALE WITH A TWISTS FAMILY 

Ilere we go again, on a rough plane 
trip with a mixed bag of passengers. 
Everything’s in order: Owner-pilot 
John Gregson is a neurotic drunk; 
stewardess Pier Angeli loves him any- 
how; Eddie 


seems to be a pretty good guy: so 


prisoner Constantine 
does fancy lady Eva Bartok; and the 
plane’s falling apart. We expect the 
crate to crash; we expect the cast- 
aways to react with all sorts of varied 
emotions. But then comes the switch. 
They are stranded on a very special 
Pacific island. No, there are no mon- 
sters on it. There’s something much, 
much more terrifying than anything 


as simple as that... . vst 
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The difference: Your SILF SKIN 
is knit from one continuous 
strand of superior elastic yarn, and 
full fashioned to eliminate binding 
and irritation. A seamless hip section 
and front and back panels keep your 
curves under control ever so gently 
and effectively. Small, medium, large, 
extra large. White only, Rayon elastic, 
self hem. #525 average length...$595 
#255 long torso...$7.50. At the finest 
girdle counters in the United States 
and Canada. 

Fibers: Rayon,Acetate,Nylon,Cotton,Rubber 
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Sara Llamillont 


Busy Dave Hedison’s path crossed mine. 


Purely Personal: Edd Byrnes tells 
me he can now furnish the house he 
bought in Cold Water Canyon before his 
five-month strike against Warner Broth- 
ers. “I was too broke during that time 
to think about furniture,” Edd grinned. 
“Now [I’m in and out of shops every 
minute I have away from the set.” “And 
who is helping you?” I asked. ‘*Asa 
Maynor,” he confessed. Come to think 
of it, I wouldn’t be at all surprised if Asa 
one day graced the house of “Kookie” 
as Mrs. Edd Byrnes. . . . Gardner Me- 
Kay postcards from Paris that he’s 
having a knockout time visiting the art 
galleries and museums. Gardner, some- 
thing of a sculptor himself, once lived in 
Paris and knows all the Left Bank hang- 
outs. . . . “I don’t believe it,” Dave 
Hedison cried when I ran into him 
recently. “Everytime I see you, Sara, I’m 
on my way to New York. This is at 
least the fourth time.” “And when do 
you go next?” I asked. “I’m on my way 
now,” he grinned, “See you later.” . . . It 
was no idle summer for Tony Perkins 
and Van Johnson. Both lads did sum- 
mer stock in the East and Van recon- 
ciled with his estranged wife Evie. 


INSIDE 


Tony’s summer was far from idle. 


Bits and Pieces: Never can you 
visualize the disappointed expression on 
Fabian’s handsome face when he 
trekked off to location for the John 
Wayne movie “Go North.” Fabe was 
delighted to be playing in the movie but 
the location summons came before he’d 
filmed his big production number with 
Bing Crosby in “High Time.” “And 
after all those dancing lessons,” he 
moaned. I’d sat in on several rehearsals 
and was amazed at Fabe’s dancing abil- 
ity. The lad was really good. Richard 
Beymer, also in “High Time,” substi- 
tuted for Fabian in the number. Which 
reminds me. Richard and Tuesday 
Weld are still at the hand holding stage 
—in the daytime. But evenings usually 
finds Tuesday riding the roller coaster 
with Elvis Presley at Ocean Park. 








Rumors: Connie Stevens and John Ashley are such a 
cozy twosome, that Connie’s other beaus are wearing that 
lost and forsaken look. I really can’t blame them—besides 
good looks, she’s got personality. . . . The reasons advanced 
for the coolness between Jack Lemmon and his former 
chum Tony Curtis are pretty silly. One group claims Tony is 
sore over Jack’s nomination for an Oscar in “Some Like It 
Hot” while Tony was overlooked. Another group insists Tony 
resents the preference of director Willie Wilder for Jack as 
an actor, especially after his work in “The Apartment.” And 
still another set insists Marilyn Monroe made trouble be- 
tween the boys during their “HOT” stint together. But the 
truth is their work has kept the boys apart and that’s the end 
of that book—period....The silliest rumor of all had popular 
Bobby Darin much older in years than he claims. All based 
on the gossip Bobby’s hair is thinning. Of all things. .. . 
Another flight of fancy had Ernie Borgnine and Katy 
Jurado at sword’s point. 
quieted the stories. For a spell, at least... . From Rome wafts 
rumors that Pier Angeli and actor-singer Maurizio Arena 
will wed when Pier’s divorce becomes final. It must be love 
between the two for Pier was more devoted than ever after 
an audience in Naples booed the handsome Italian off the 
stage. Oh dear! ! ! ! 


A re-marriage in the church 


A New Era: I’m amused at the efforts 
of Carolyn Jones and her husband 
Aaron Spelling, such individuals, to 
go all out for old time glamor in their 
elegant new showplace home. And I’m 
all for it even when Carolyn admits 
it’s way beyond their means. But, as 
the Spellings are discovering, that 
wonderful era of glamor in Hollywood 
is over and no matter how much we 
may yearn for it, it’s as out of place in 
today’s economic scheme of things as 
the horse and buggy. Rather than 
satin draped stars in elaborate man- 
sions, today it’s the modern kitchens 
that come in for glamorization. Those 
all-electric kitchens of Ronald Reagan 
and Jimmy Stewart, for instance. 
And even the younger set who go in 
for large homes, take it slowly when 
it comes to furnishings. “Tony and | 
buy a piece at a time just as we can afford it,” Janet Leigh 
once told me as we toured her lovely home. “We never get 
out of our depth.” Yes, today, stars are going in for smaller 
homes or piece-by-piece furnishings. And sorry as we are to 
admit it, those wonderful, elaborate mansions of the Holly- 
wood of old, that wonderful, beaded, fringed glamor of old. 
is no more. And I doubt if we'll see its like again. . . . Dave 
Nelson confides his one big ambition is to have his own 
plane. I can just see Dave and Ricky flying together, high 
in the sky. These are two brothers who stick together in 
everything. “Except,” says David, “Ricky walks off with a 
pretty girl while I’m still planning to ask for a date. How he 
does it, I'll never know.” Wonder if that’s going on down in 
Australia where the two boys are vacationing together. I 
must remember to ask Dave when he comes home. 


Around Town: When Tommy Sands was suddenly sum- 
moned for his basic training at Lackland Air Force Base at 
San Antonio, Texas, Naney Sinatra called off her planned 
farewell party. But judging from the way these two missed 
each other, their wedding should take place the second 
Tommy returns... . 


Overseas operators 
were rather glad 


when the long de- 
layed “Let’s Make 
Love” was finished 
and the songs were 
later waxed for a 
platter. Every day, 
while he was here, 
Simone Signoret 
telephoned husband 
Yves Montand to 
know when he 
would return to her 
in Paris. And with 
all their blending of 
French and English, 
the operators were 
in a dither. 





Tommy can’t wait to come home. 





Rumor had the Borgnines—Ernie and Katy—spatting till their church wedding. 


Here And There: If you want to meet Tab Hunter, get 
interested in horses. It was at a horse show in Phoenix, 
Arizona, that Tab spotted cute Vicki Trickett and advised 
the pretty girl with the tricky name to try movies. Result? 
Vickie grabbed a role in “Pepe” with Cantinflas and is on 
her way. ... They call Warner Brothers the “Gettysburg of 
1960,” what with all those battles raging between studio and 
stars. James Garner, for instance, never did get his fracas 
settled, at least not at this writing, and how about Roger 
Moore who was ready to pop his top? Expecting roles in 
major films after his TV “Alaskans” series was over, the 
studio ordered the handsome Englishman to take on Garner’s 
role in “Maverick.” When Roger refused, they suspended 
him. But I understand everything was finally settled and 
(Please turn the page) 


everyone’s happy again. 
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INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 











Jane Russell and others 
noted Desi’s eye for Anna. 


The Grand Ball: 
They are quite the 
handsomest couple in 
the room, I thought to 
myself, as Cesar Ro- 
mero 


and Princess 





Margaretha of Sweden 
waltzed by my table at 
the Waif ball in the 

Hilton _ ball- 
The three tall, 
sweet-faced Princesses, 


Stanwyck and Don Werle. 


Beverly 
room. 
Margaretha of Sweden, Astrid of 
Norway and Margrethe of Denmark, each had partners of 
equal height. Vincent Price, Fernando Lamas, George 
Montgomery and Tom Tryon were all gallant attendants. 
“Tell me about it,” | said to Tom later in the evening. “Well, 
I followed instructions,” he said. “I presented myself, spoke 
my name, and requested a dance. | felt flattered to be danc- 
ing with such a lovely Princess.” Looking so lovely were 
guests Barbara Stanwyck, Jeanette MacDonald, Merle 
Oberon, Dinah Shore and Arlene Dahl. Don Loper 
introduced the Royal visitors in his most gracious manner. 
But the incident that held my attention was the marked 
interest Desi Arnaz displayed in Anna Kashfi. In fact, 
Desi has been seeing Anna quite often since that evening. A 
budding romance, perhaps? ? ? ? 


Briefies: Rosemarie Bowie grew lonely while husband 
Robert Stack tracked down hoodlums in “The Untouch- 
ables.” Result is actress Rosemarie accepted a role in the 
movie “All In A Night’s Work” and now both Stacks are 
busy, busy, busy. . . . Tab Hunter tells me he sees no 
conflict in titles with his new TV series “Bachelor At Large” 
and John Forsythe’s “Bachelor Father.” But John thinks 
the similarity may prove confusing. What do you think? ? ? 





Who? Cummings and McGavin. 


Cesar and Mrs. Mayer. 








Mary Pickford and Buddy 


Rogers had a grand time. 





The Beans—Mitzi and Jack. 






Earfuls: The most forlorn man in town is Ty Hardin 
who moans, “How can I win back my wife Andra?” Ty 
didn’t appreciate his ex-wife Andra Martin when he had 
her. And with those wonderful twin boys, too!!!! The new 
house Debbie Reynolds purchased could well be her 
honeymoon home. With Harry Karl the groom, of course. 
. .. Kim Novak’s placidly beautiful face wore an odd ex- 
pression when word came director Richard Quine, her 
devoted beau, planned to remain in Europe for two more 
pictures. Could be Richard is weary of the chase. ... Sammy 
Davis Jr. has asked Frank Sinatra to be his best man when 
he weds May Britt. Handsome socialite, Ed Gregson, at- 
tending drama classes on the 20th Century lot, has nothing 
to say concerning the engagement of his former wife May 
to the versatile Sammy. . . . “I want to see the boss,” an 
irate impatient customer, at a local gas station, cried. “Sorry, 
sir,” replied the polite attendant, “but Tony Curtis is very 
busy making a picture at the moment and he owns the 
station.” OUCH!!!! Step right up and call him Producer 
Eddie Fisher. Eddie will produce his wife’s future movies, 
act in a few and look after his own record company. Busy, 
eh???? My sincere sympathy goes out to Lana Turner 
in her problems with daughter Cheryl. Certainly it’s no time 
to be critical of the star whose heart is so heavy laden... . 
And in case you’ve wondered, John Derek is still roaming 
the world. His last stop was Rome for the “Colossus of 
Rhodes” movie. Like Bill Holden, John seems to be com- 
pletely off our town of Hollywood. I can’t figure out why, 
but we all miss them and wish they’d come home. 


I LOOK BACK: He came "77 ®2@7 > 
across to my booth at Rom- , 
anoff’s for a hearty greeting 
and I almost failed to recog- 
nize handsome Clark Gable. 
“I’ve shed thirty pounds 
since my ‘Bay of Naples’ 
movie,” he grinned and sud- 
denly I was thinking back to that slim, hand- 
some, virile Gable I knew so long ago. Through- 
out the years, our friendship has endured. 
Through his divorce from Rhea Gable, through 
the tragic death of his second wife, Carole 
Lombard, and his unfortunate marriage to Lady 
Ashley and now his present happy life with my 
friend Kay Spreckels. I recalled a gay meeting 
we'd had in London, a marvelous weekend a 
group of us had in Palm Springs and his loneli- 
ness at that time. But most of all I marvel at the 
pleasure he has given to millions of movie goers. 
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Cal York: Bobby Darin’s promise to appear with George 
Burns in Las Vegas, forced him to turn down that good role 
in the movie “Cry For Happy.” Poor Bobby all but Cried 
For Unhappiness at that, till a successful nightclub tour 
cheered him. Talented Donald O’Connor stepped into the 
role. How wonderful it will be to see Donald on the screen 
after a three year 
absence. . . . Ma- 
rilyn Bradley 
made that TV 
Spectacular with 
her best beau, 
Robert Horton, 
in London. The 
English, who are 
rabid Horton 
fans, were disap- 
pointed when Bob 
strolled down 
Bond Street 
minus his “Wag- 
on Train” outfit. 
Evenings, they 
couldn’t get over 
how well his tux 
fit. . . . Jean 
Seberg divorced her French husband Francois Moreuil. 
But little Jean will continue to make most of her movies 
abroad. . . . Efrem Zimbalist will apply for a California 
divorce since his wife Steffi blocked the Reno deal. This man 
seems bound to get free. . . . It was a happy get together 
with the press when Bob Hope and Lucille Ball celebrated 
the start of their movie, “Facts Of Life.”” And who showed 
up for Good Luck kiss with his Lucy but her ex-husband 
Desi Arnaz. But Lucille insists it’s no reconciliation move. 
Everybody else wishes it was, though. 





Bobby Darin’s hot nitespot tour reaped compliments from Elvis. 


Scoopies: Put down John Saxon as another rebel from 
Hollywood. John claims he’s weary of wearing a stoney face 
in movies and yearns to laugh and sing and really let go in 
a hoe-down musical. And I’d really love to let go with him. 
. . . Steve Allen will attend night classes at UCLA and 
work in movies now that his TV show is no more. Sorry to 
have Steve fade from our screens. But I am looking forward 
to Doris Day’s big spectacular this fall and Debhbie’s first 
solo TV show. . . . “Call me grandfather” says Fred Mac- 
Murray with pride. His daughter Susan Pool has presented 
her father with a handsome namesake—Frederick Michael. 

. TV’s Peter Breck frontier attorney in “Black Saddle” 
married pretty Diane Bourne but Jody Baker of “The 
Wackiest Ship In The 
Army” cast, is blue 
over his marital prob- 
lems with Joan Black- 
man. Those 
Boone family smiles 
reached from ear to ear 
as Pat, Shirley, and 
their four little girls ar- 
rived in Hollywood to 
live and enjoy life the 
rest of their days. They 
hope. And we hope so, 
too. .. . We also hope 
that cute Luana Pat- 
ten and handsome 
John Smith live hap- 
pily ever after. 


The MacMurrays are so proud. 


Vive La France: Poor 
Jacques Charrier. 
No sooner had Jacques, 
Brigitte Bardot’s 
husband, recovered 
from his nervous 
breakdown, than he 
found himself out of 
her new movie and her 
life completely. 


May they live happily evermore! 
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At last—here’s an etiquette book that gives you the correct 
answers to today’s social questions. In this book, Elsa 
Maxwell, the famous hostess to world celebrities, tells you 
exactly what you want to know about good manners. Here 
you find important suggestions on good manners in restau- 
rants—in church—in the theatre—on the street—and when 
you travel. 


Elsa Maxwell’s stimulating book is different from the usual 
dry-as-dust etiquette volume. It’s gay! It’s up-to-date. It’s 
just chockful of the type of information you can put to 
immediate use. It brings you a thorough social education, 
that will enable you to live a richer, happier life. 


Good manners are one of the greatest personal assets you 
can possess. Good jobs, new friends, romance, and the 
chance to influence people can be won with good manners. 
Ladies and gentlemen are always welcome . . . anywhere. 
The encouraging thing about good manners is that anyone 
can possess them. 


ONLY $1.00 ‘The price of this book that puts you at ease 
no matter where you are costs only $1.00. And we pay the 
postage! Mail coupon below—today. 
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% LEARN THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO THESE PROBLEMS * 


ENGAGEMENTS — Chaperons, 
When He Proposes, The En- 
gagement Ring, Proper Gifts 
to a Fiance, The Announce- 
ment, Etiquette following the 
Announcement, Showers, 
WEDDINGS—tTime and Place, 
Invitations, Wedding An- 
nouncements, second Mar- 
riages, Acceptance and Regrets, 
Who Pays for What, Wedding 
Presents, The Wedding Dress, 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses, What the 
Groom Wears, The Best Man 
and Ushers, The Trousseau, 
The Bridesmaids’ Luncheon, 
The Wedding Rehearsal, Wed- 
ding Pictures, Going to the 
Church, The Best Man, The 
Receiving Line, The Bride's 
Table, The Parents’ Table, Re- 
ception, Refreshments, Wed- 


ding Breakfast, Cocktail or Tea 
Party, Buffet Supper, Dinner, 
The Toast, The Home Wed- 
ding. INTRODUCTIONS—In- 
troducing Relatives, When You 
Introduce Yourself, Group In- 
troductions, Proper Responses 
to Introductions, Hand-Shak- 
ing, Who Stands—and When, 
Gloves, Doffing the Hat, Say- 
ing Goodbye. MANNERS IN 
PUBLIC PLACES — Greetings 
on the Street, Doors, In Trans- 
it, Taxicabs, The Theatre, In 
Church, Restaurants. VISIT- 
ING CARDS AND THEIR USE 
—Size, Names and Titles, The 
Mr. and Mrs. Cards, The Fold- 
over Card, The Message Card, 
Leaving a Visiting Card. IN- 
VITATIONS—Formal Invita- 
tions. Telephone Invitations, 


Informal Notes of Invitations 
and Answers, Withdrawing an 
Invitation. PARTIES — The 
Tea Party, Cocktail Parties, 
Buffets, Breakfast, Brunch, 
Lunchegn. Table Settings, Din- 
ner, Bridge and Canasta, Chil- 
dren’s Parties. TABLE MAN- 
NERS—Eating Certain Foods, 
Which Fork to Use, The Nap- 
kin. LETTERS — The Bread 
and Butter Letter, Thank You 
Letters, Letters of Condolence. 
HEN AT RS—Ar- 
rangements, Flowers, A Church 
Funeral, The Funeral at Home, 
Burial, Mourning. TRAVEL- 
LING — Trains, Airplanes, 
Ships, Passports, Hotels, Tips. 
WHAT SHALL I WEAR 
Clothes for men and Women, 
Gifts—Children’s Manners. 


BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC., Ph-960 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me postpaid a copy of ELSA MAXWELL'S 
ETIQUETTE BOOK. | enclose $1.00. 
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Picase Print 
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EXCLUSIVE 





Debbie must keep 





her real love 


t out of the 


FAMILY PICTURE 
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EXCLUSIVE 
FAMILY PICTURES 


MRS. MAXENE REYNOLDS 


taken by Debbie’s mother 


continued 
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“Don’t frown, Franny,” her mother called, and look at them and remember the way Todd and Car- 
just the sound of her girlhood name made Debbie rie squealed with delight over their Hawaiian cos- 
laugh. She turned her head, so the sun would no tumes. They could bring back the carefree vacation 


longer be in her eyes, and then her mother clicked when there’d been no secrets to hide except maybe 


the shutter. Later, when the pictures were devel- a surprise gift for Todd. And no decisions to make. 


oped, they'd go in her family album. She could It was so different now. (Continued on page 66) 





when 
everyone 


you love 
has lett you 


Behind the smiling, 








beautiful face Loretta Young - 
usually turns to the public, 


is a private tragedy. 








(Continued on page 89) 





by CHARLOTTE DINTER 
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by MARCIA BORIE 


ob 


onrad $s 


story—if you feel like 


youre a nobody... 


Something happened to him 
that summer when he 
was sixteen. It made him take 


a long look at himself. 


(Continued on page 83) 















~ TUESDAY 
HOLD ON 





ELVIS? 








by ROBERT DEAN 


The place was jammed to the door and jumping at The Cross 
Bow, a little-known rock ’n’ roll hangout in the San Fernando, 
one recent Saturday night. Gals and guys left their tables 
for the crowded floor, swinging to the beat of Lance and the 
Dynamics. And upstairs, in a tucked-away little balcony 
where they could see, but hardly be seen, sat Elvis Presley and 
Tuesday Weld. Elvis, tapping the rhythm on the table with 
his fingers, was thoroughly loving every minute of the rhythmic 
ruckus below, and when Lance, who is from his home town, let 
out with “Going to Kansas City” in pure Presley style, Elvis 
grinned and turned to Tuesday. But Tuesday looked as if 
she’d rather be down there dancing in the thick of things than 
hidden away—along with El’s six best buddies—for Elvis 
loves to travel in a pack. But it was pretty obvious, this 
is the way El wanted it. Why? What are Elvis Presley and 
Tuesday Weld trying to hide? Why are they dating in dim 
corners of out-of-the-way places and then denying they had 


a date at all? But the pack is loyal, they clam up when the 


question is asked. El and Tuesday (Continued on page 72) 





by CAROL LYNLEY 


as told to MARTIN COHEN 
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‘JUST HOW MUCH D0 You KNOW 





“I nearly flipped,” says fifteen-year-old Eve, “but that’s what my 





ABOUT THE BIRDS AND THE BEES?” 


brother, Troy Donahue, asked me when I told him about my big date” 
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“You've got to say the right thing when he calls.” Troy insisted. “Just listen.” And then he called his own date. 


“A special date,” Troy told his sister, Eve, 


“Watch his budget,” Troy said, “but don’t let him know about it. It’s a secret, just like your beauty tricks are.” 
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“Watch how the heroine gets her man in TV or the movies,” he said. “I'd rather watch the hero,” Eve sighed. 


“should make you want to be so beautiful...” 


Eve pretended not to hear what her brother, 
Troy, was saying. Instead she leaned across the 
table, resting her chin on her arms and acted as if 
she were lost in a daydream. But Troy wasn’t let- 
ting her off so easily. 

“Did you hear me, Eve?” he asked. “Stop kid- 
ding. I meant what I asked.” 

“Well, I... I am fifteen,” she protested, mean- 
ing that certainly at that age every girl knew such 
things, and she blew back her bangs which were 
always hanging down over her eyes and waited. 

Troy didn’t say anything. Finally she smiled 
and said, “I should have them cut,” attempting to 
change the whole subject. 

But Troy had his mind made up. “I know how 
old you are,” he answered patiently. “I happen to 


continued 


have known you since you were born. But you're 
growing up.” 

Eve knew this. Growing up had changed lots of 
things between her and Troy. They used to go just 
about everywhere together. Even when the guys 
complained of a girl tagging along. “If Spence can 
bring his dog,” Troy would say in her defense, 
“well, why can’t I bring my sister?” The guys 
would gripe a little, but after all, Troy did have 
a point. 

She used to dress like a boy then, in blue jeans 
and an old tee shirt, and Troy never seemed to 
mind. She learned, too, to run fast so she could 
keep up with them and they couldn’t poke fun or 
complain about her to Boy. Everybody called him 
Boy then. He’d selected the (Please turn the page) 





“This is funny,” Eve thought when her date finally arrived to take her out. “He looks almost as scared as I feel.” 


“Don’t forget what I told you,” Troy said, giving her a little kiss—and a big shove. “. . . and have a good time.” 





“A guy, Troy said, “is afraid to get stung, too” 


continued 


name by himself just after he'd seen a 
Tarzan movie—the one in which the ape 
man’s son was called Boy. 

He used to say, “Eve, I like to play with 
you best. Now I’m going to teach you a 


new game. It’s called tennis.” So she stood 


on one side of him, as he showed her, and 
he stood a little ahead. He had something in 
his hand called a tennis racket and with the 
racket he hit a ball against the side of the 
garage. Every time it bounced, he’d shout 


and she’d run all the (Continued on page 85) 








ANNETTE: 


when it 


me» A REAT, 
NOTHING DATE... 


Tim: “It’s a beaut .. .” Hal: “A real dream boat...” Annette and Shelley (wondering): How do we get their minds on us? 


, oer, 





A REAL NOTHING DATE...with a happy ending 


continued 


ANNETTE turned to her best girlfriend, Shelley concluded hopelessly, shrugging her shoulders 


Fabares. “It’s so beautiful out,” she said with a toward the opposite end of the park bench, where 
sigh, “and you can have such fun at Disneyland Tim Johnson and Shelley’s date, Hal Stalmaster, 








ona day like this . . . especially when you’ve been were comparing notes on outboard motors. “Noth- 
wanting to get back into circulation again,” she ing. Just—nothing. (Continued on page 64) 
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There’s nothing like getting 
something in your eye—like, 
maybe, Indian feathers—ito 
make a boy worry about you. 


At Disneyland, the wildest 
animals are the ones who 
climb into cages to see how 
life feels on the other side 
of those bars. Hal loved it. 
They had to drag him away. 
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“Touché!” Tim shouted. Even when the boys were making like Errol Flynn, Annette and Shelley 
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It wasn’t a very posh picnic, 
but the sun was just beginning 
to set, and the grass smelled 
good, and there were daisies. 
“Now I’ve got you eating right 
out of my hand,” Tim told her. 


It was rough, but they made it. 
She and Shelley found out one 
way to loosen up a boy who can’t 


get a date started is to stop 
waiting for him to make the first 
move, and do something yourself. 





wey 
went along with them. 





From the window of her 
room, Nancy could see the 
flagstone path that led up 
to the house. It seemed a 
million years ago that she 
had kissed Tommy good- 
bye on that path and yet, 
when she wasn’t missing 
him so terribly, she knew 
it had only been a month 
ago that he had left for 
basic training at Lackland 
Air Force Base in San An- 
tonio, Texas. She turned 
to look again at the little 
clock on her bureau. What 
was keeping the mailman? 
And then, turning back to 


the window, she spotted 
him as he turned the cor- 
ner onto her street. She 
thought she had never seen 
a man walk so slowly. Fi- 
nally, though, he was at 


her house. He paused, but 


then she saw it was only to 


adjust the heavy sack on 
his shoulders. She watched, 
disbelievingly, as he con- 
tinued down the street. Her 
eyes were clouded as she 
turned away from the win- 
dow. No letter from Tom- 
my again. She tried to tell 
herself that he was busy, 
(Continued on page 87) 


THE TOMMY SANDS—NANCY SINATRA STORY 


by Flora Rand 
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OF BEING 
WIFE? 


yea ©1 O1 @)D) 


- 


met 


“I'm a difficult 
character to 


live with,” 


y Doris Day 

4 admits.“Marty should 
. know, he’s been living 
with me for nine years. 


I run his home-—-but 
I’m too darn clean. I 
cook for him, but not so 
so00d as my mother. I’m 
bossy, I criticize him—is 
that the kind of a wife 
aman really wants?” 


(Continued on page 69) 





young men 
with opinions 
answer: 


2.ANDY WILLIAMS 





which man is IT for you? 


Find the description below that fits you best, then see 
if you can guess whose ideal wife you'd be. Just fill 
in the number that’s on his tag. Then match the 
rest of the “ideals” below to the other men on these 
pages. To check your answers, turn to page 65. For 
10 steps to “a happily ever after,” turn the page. 


“a comfortable girl” 

“a trusting girl” 

“a dream-sharer” 

“not a blueprint” 

“an indoors-outdoors girl” 
“like my mother” 

“a good sailor” 

“always by my side” 
“makes me ten-foot tall” 
“a female woman” 
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His motto: 


Keep herfim 
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MOLLY BEE: 


how will I know hess the 
boy of my dreams? 














When my dreams come true, that'll really 





be the loving end... 


of our section on love 

















For the last few hours, 
She had ceased to be 
Princess Grace. Once 
again, she was Big Jack 
Kelly’s daughter and, as 
she walked the last few 
Steps to the hospital 
(ofole) amcial-maaisiemcomie-laal= 
a smile. But her eyes 


gave her away, pleading 


God. don’t let my 
father see me cry 


(Continued on page 74) 


by RUTH BRITTEN - 


three-year-old Chris 
talks about his 
father, Jerry Lewis: 


ven when he 


doesn’t 
finish all his milk, 


| always play with 


my daddy before 
he goes to bed 


“I was a little tired tonight but I had to spend some time with my daddy 
since he was sad. He didn’t want to drink his milk so Mommy yelled at 
him and said he was setting a bad ’sample for us kids. I let him give me 
a bath so he’d be happy. He loves that,”’ Chris confides. “We have fun 
together. I laugh and scream and so does he. I think he must be around 
my age—I’m three—’cause he acts like me a lot. I love him. He’s a 
famous ’median, you know. My friends think my daddy makes me laugh 


all the time, but I have to make him laugh sometimes, too.”” THE END 


“My daddy, Jerry Lewis, says to see him in ‘The Bell Boy’ for Par. ‘cause we need the money.” 


ae Tee MET. 


“Sometimes he gets all mixed-up, 


like fixing my hair before a bath.” 








“Daddy doesn’t play the games my brothers do. He makes up his “He likes to balance things on his head, but they 
own, like Waterfall. It’s real fun, except I always get all wet.” often fall. That’s why Mommy got plastic botiles.”’ 


“After we play and it’s time to go to bed, Daddy doesn’t want to. Sometimes he cries, till I tell him I'll go to bed, too.” 











by KERRY SMITH 
as told to Tneia Hurst 





"FOR 
FOUR 
HOURS, 

| WAS 
GARDNER 








McKAY’S 
WIFE” 





( isten, Kerry, will you .. .” 
The tall, handsome boy was 


struggling to say something that 


must have been very important to 
him. He was so nervous, he was 
actually stuttering. He wouldn’t 
even come inside my apartment— 
just rang our bell and stood lean- 
ing his lanky six-foot-three frame 
against the doorway. 

Finally he blurted it out. “Kerry, 
will you be my wife for four hours?” 

I stared at Gardner McKay, 
stunned. I couldn’t believe my 
ears! 

“Why Gard ...I... never 
thought about it,” I answered, 
“even for four hours!” 

Nothing surprised me about 
Gard so I didn’t even ask him why, 
I just followed him. I let him take 
my hand and rush me downtown 
to look at a wonderful studio 
apartment on the far fringes of 
Greenwich Village. We had to 
hurry, or it would get snatched by 


somebody (Continued on page 79) 
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A REAL 
NOTHING DATE 


Continued from page 44 


| They didn’t even so much as hear us.” 


“We can’t get a word in edgewise,” Shel- 


| ley commiserated. 


“And it’s no use trying to look inter- 
ested,” Annette went on. “They know 
we're not.” 

“So what do we do?” 


“Sto in ” 


trying. 
“Okay,” said Shelley flatly, “we suffer in 


silence.” 


Annette folded her arms across her lap, 
stuck out her feet and examined her shoes. 
“Funny,” she mused, “they make such a 
fuss over you before they get a date; then 
you say Yes, and right away they lose 
interest.” 

“No incentive,” Shelley agreed. “Let’s 
face it, the part boys like best about girls 
is chasing them.” 

“Hah!” Annette forced a laugh. “Some 


| cave-men!” Suddenly she put down her 


feet and sat up stiffly. “Say,” she began, 
“why don’t we get them to race us to the 
old blockhouse?” 

“What’ve we got to lose?” Shelley was 


already on her feet. 


Tapping Hal playfully on the arm, An- 


| nette broke into a run. Over her shoulder, 
| she yelled back, “Last one to Frontierland 


buys the chow!” It worked like a charm. 


| In no time flat, the boys were at their 
| heels. 


“At least we got them up,” Shelley 
whispered. 
“And now we’ve got to let them beat us,” 


| Annette whispered back, “but it can’t look 


too easy. You go ahead—leave all the rest 
to me.” 


The casualty 


Ducking behind Pancake House, she 
smiled to herself as she saw the fellows 
scramble past. They sure were getting a 
run for their money. 

She took her time. After she’d watched 
Aunt Jemima flip over the seventh hot- 
cake, she set out after them at a slow trot, 


| and by the time she caught sight of Fron- 
| tierland, all 


| ground, laughing. Instantly, she developed 


three were sitting on the 


a slight limp on her left side. 

Tim saw her and came running. “Gee, 
did you hurt yourself?” he asked wor- 
riedly. 

“Just twisted my ankle,” she fibbed, “It’s 
nothing, really.” 

Taking her by the elbow, he led her over 


| to the others. “Bargain’s off,” he told them. 
| “We've got a casualty.” 


“Baloney,” said Hal, looking Annette 


| straight in the eyes. 


“Oh, Hal,” Shelley groaned, “stop acting 


| so suspicious.” But to Annette she whis- 


pered, “For goodness sakes, Annette, don’t 
overdo it!” 

Tim made a fist. “Them’s fightin’ words, 
Hal, old pal. But it just so happens I 


ain’t armed.” 


Shelley giggled. 
boys,” she said. 
petite first.” 

Just beyond the Davy Crockett arcade, 
Chief Shooting Star was rounding up vol- 
unteers to learn an Indian feast dance. 
“Here we come, Chief,” Hal called out to 
him. 

“Dance now,” Tim grinned, jostling Hal’s 
elbow, “and pay later.” Everybody started 
to laugh. 

They were the only pupils in the ring, 
and they went through their paces sur- 
rounded by a whooping, squealing band of 
five-year-old spectators. And they were 


“Fight it out later, 
“Let’s work up an ap- 


pretty awful, but the Chief let Annette try 
on his headgear anyway. “I feel like Poca- 
hontas,” she grinned. 

“Slow-poke-ahontis,” quipped Hal, “but 
you did pretty good for a dame with a 
twisted ankle!” 


The piece of feather 


Before she could think of an answer, the 
headdress slipped down over her face, and 
by the time she got it off, one eye was 
tearing. “Darn, there’s something in it,” 
she said, rubbing her eye. 

“Probably a piece of a feather,” said Tim. 
“Here, stop touching it . . . let me—”’ He 
was so gentle as he pulled the lash down. 
“Did anyone ever tell you,” he remarked 
quietly, absorbed in the operation, “that 
you have beautiful eyes?” 

“No,” Annette lied, “but did anyone ever 
tell you you ought to be a surgeon? You 
have such steady hands.” 

All of a sudden, his hands weren’t steady 
any more, so he took them quickly from 
her shoulders and hid them behind his 
back. “If you’re okay now,” he said lightly, 
changing the subject, “let’s get a move on.” 

The minute they crossed over into Fan- 
tasyland, everything got crazy. First, at 
the Sleeping Beauty Castle, Shelley locked 
herself in a dungeon, and they had to go 
get the caretaker to spring the lock. Then, 
sailing through Wonderland, Tim tried to 
pick Annette a daisy—it looked so lifelike 
—and got an electric shock. Finally, Hal 
did so much thrashing around on the Mad 
Hatter’s ride that he fell out of the teacup- 
buggy, and had to spend the rest of the 
ride on the saucer. 


Boys are great 


Picking himself up afterward, he cried, 
“I’m starved! Where do we eat?” 

“There’s a real swanky restaurant inside 
that Pirate Ship,” Shelley told him. “Can 
we afford it?” 

“Be my father’s guests,” Hal replied, 
bowing. 

“Not on your life,” Tim objected. Then 
they got into such a silly harangue about 
who'd lost the race, they ended up insisting 
they were going to have a duel on the 
pirate ship for the privilege of feeding the 
girls. All of which might have been very 
thrilling to Annette and Shelley, if they 
hadn’t been scared the fellows were going 
to fall off the masthead and break their 
necks. 

As it turned out, nobody won anyway, 
because luckily the head-waiter from 
below-deck climbed up and asked them, 
please, could they be a little more quiet, so 
the customers could enjoy their dinners 
in peace. 

After that, they didn’t have the nerve to 
face him in the restaurant, so they just 
quietly stole away. Tim and Hal bought 
popcorn, hotdogs and chocolate sodas, and 
they found themselves a cool spot on the 
grass behind a big rock, where there were 
lots of real daisies. It was beautiful and 
peaceful there. 

Tim picked Annette a whole handful, and 
then he fed her popcorn as if she were 
some kind of little bird. She liked that 
best of all. 

Later, Hal started singing “I’ve Been 
Workin’ on the Railroad,” and they all 
joined in. Not bad harmonizing, either, for 
a foursome that started off on a real sour 
note. 

Boys are pretty great, Annette thought, 
as Tim reached for her hand and suggested 
the long way home. Sometimes they just 
need a little push, that’s all, she concluded. 

THe Enp 


ANNETTE SINGS ON THE BUENA VISTA LABEL. 
SEE SHELLEY ON ABC-TV IN “THE DONNA REED 
SHOW” EVERY THURSDAY, 8-8:30 P.M. EDT. 











What isa good wife? For every man there’s a different ideal. See whose 





ideal you are. How well did you tag each of the ten men to his mate? 


**,. . a comfortable girl”’ 


“T like all kinds of girls,” Frankie Avalon admits, “but 
for keeps I want a comfortable girl who fits with my 
big. happy family—warm and lively and loving like 
them. full of music and fun. She doesn’t have to make 
her own macaroni like my mom, who’s a genius in the 
kitchen. But she should enjoy eating and sitting at the 
table talking. like we do. That’s the future wife for me.” 
“... a trusting girl” 

“A real wife trusts a guy no matter where he goes. 
when he comes in, or who says what about him.” says 
Edd Byrnes. “And that goes double for a girl who mar- 
ries an actor with his crazy hours, location trips and the 
stuff she reads in the papers about him! My wife will 
be a girl whose heart is big enough to accept a fellow 


the way he is. without always trying to make him over.” 


*¢) . . a dream-sharer” 


“If your dream sounds crazy to others but okay to your 
wife, you might still have a crazy dream but a wonder- 
ful wife.” says Will Hutchins. “A bunch of us. actors 


and writers, plan to roam the world shooting our own 


films. The wife for me will come along because any- ~ 


thing I do, she'll believe in. An actress? Could be. But 
if so, she'll put her career second and her man first.” 
**... nota blueprint” 

“I want a wife. not a blueprint, so I don’t plan exactly 
what kind of girl I'll fall in love with and marry.” says 
Tom Tryon. “But I hope she'll be calm and sweet. If 
she has some kind of talent to enrich her life. fine. But 
I don’t want a career wife. so I hope she won't be an 
actress. I'd love it if she loved art as much as I do. 


And if she’s willing to take up skiing—that’s for me!” 


**. . . an indoors-outdoors girl” 


“T don’t mean my wife has to be an All-American athlete 
but I’'d enjoy having her trail along on the golf course 
with me, or maybe even play. But I want her to be an 
indoors-outdoors type who can also sit back in a chair 
and hear a few hours of good music without breaking it 
up with talk. A serious-minded girl with a sense of 


humor. A quiet girl. the future Mrs. Andy Williams.” 


Continued from page 51 


*“*. . . like my mother” 


“It might sound corny, but I’m hoping my wife will be 
a lot like my mother. My mom is warm and considerate 
of every little thing, but so relaxed that she’s an easy 
woman to be around. And can she fix good food! I know 
I’m asking a lot. maybe I don’t deserve it—but a gal 
with all this would be my ideal woman, I'd adore her. 


I'd want all our little Fabians to be exactly like her.” 


.. a good sailor” 

“She'll have to be someone who loves boats and sailing, 
and isn’t afraid to let a good spanking sea breeze blow 
her hair in her face. I dream of taking the Khairuzan 
into all kinds of waters. with a fun-loving good sport by 
my side. So the girl Vl marry.” says Rock Hudson, 
“needs to be strong, patient and intelligent to cope with 


a rugged life—the sea, me. our kids, and Hollywood.” 


** . . makes me ten-foot tall” 


“My ideal is a girl who makes me feel ten-foot tall when 
I only push five-foot-nine.” says Bob Fuller. “It’s the 
way a girl looks at a man that does it. And I like one 
who doesn’t dress up to the teeth and run to every party 
in town. but does look cute when we go out. I like the 
great outdoors, and kids. and a girl like Kathy Nolan. 


who’s okay about show biz. hiking. and even hunting.” 


**. . . always by my side” 


“I’m strictly a one-woman man and when [I find that 
one, she’s going to be always by my side, like my mother 
was with my dad. Sure I like “em pretty. what fellow 
doesn’t? But mostly she should be real and warm. I'd 
like her to be friendly with folks, not go stepping on 
toes. And we'll tell each other everything we think. | 


want her to say. ‘Elvis hon, anywhere you are is home. 


‘“* Sa female woman” 


“I’ve got my girl, ever since we married as kids of sev- 
enteen and grew up together.” says Bob Conrad. “My 
Joan is a female woman who has stood by me for nine 
years—of anxious moments and great ones too. I sup- 
port the family, she raises our children, and we like it 
that way. If the other boys make out half so good as 


us. there’ll be a rash of happy marriages.” THE END 








DEBBIE 


Continued from page 27 


Now, everything seemed to be pushing 
her toward a decision. And in her heart, 
though she might have doubts and second 
thoughts, she knew she had made it. It 
was only natural to have second thoughts 
about a decision as important as marriage. 
And she had to be sure, so sure. “Especially 
the second time,” she said. 

She took the family album down from 
the shelf and spread it open on the coffee 
table to add the new photographs her 
mother had taken of her and the children. 
In a way, because this time she had to be 
sure—for the children even more than for 
herself—she could be grateful that, for a 
little while longer, the decision must stay 
a secret. 

Yet, it was not an easy secret to keep. 


Always questions 


It was like that other time—how long ago 
it seemed—when she’d stepped off a plane 
in San Francisco and the reporters, pushing 
aside the members of her family who’d 
come to meet her, had shouted, “When’s 
the wedding? Are you engaged or not? 
What’s with you and Eddie Fisher, any- 
way?” 

Then she had fought back the tears of 
indecision and frustration. “I .. . don’t 

. know,” she said slowly. “I don’t know.” 

Yet, in her heart, despite all the ups and 
downs of the engagement, she had known, 
just as she did now. Only she couldn’t 
answer them. She and Eddie were engaged 
for a year before they married and looking 
back on it now, she knew that it had been 
a mistake. They hadn’t given their love a 
chance to grow in private. She knew now 
that you needed to be alone, to have the 
privacy to get to know the person you 
loved, before you announced your love to 
the world. And for all the waiting, she’d 
gone into something for which she wasn’t 
equipped. The Mary Frances Reynolds 
who'd been raised a clean-living homebody 
couldn’t permit her bridegroom Eddie to 
hand out keys to their home. She got 
them all back. Jazz trumpeters sleeping 
it off on the living-room sofa, she said, 
was going too far. 

So now, even if she knew her answer to 
the “When are you marrying?” “Who are 
you marrying?” she hugged her secret 
close to her. 

Sometimes, the question was asked with 


only the lift of an eyebrow. Like the man 
at the studio who’d asked. grinning, “Have 
fun in New York?” He’d looked at her 
knowingly, as if he was sure he could see 
through those dates she’d had on her trip 
to New York and wanted her to know that 
she wasn’t fooling him. His grin seemed to 
say that he knew those other dates were 
just a camouflage, that he knew nothing 
was changed between her and Harry Karl. 

Sometimes the questions were spoken out 
loud. “When’s the wedding?” they per- 
sisted. And after she and the children and 
her mother had come back from a trip with 
Harry to Palm Springs and, later, made a 
trip to Las Vegas with him, they pushed 
her even further, adding, “December?” 

But she couldn’t answer them. Harry’s 
divorce from Joan Cohn didn’t become 
final until October, and she couldn’t say 
anything until then. She had always 
believed strongly in observing that kind of 
convention, and she had never been the 
kind to grow impatient with the year-long 
waiting period of a California divorce and 
rush off to a wedding in Mexico or Las 
Vegas. 

And then there were the whispered 
speculations. Like the woman who’d been 
walking her dog along Benedict Canyon 
and had heard voices coming from the 
backyard of No. 906. There was a “For 
Sale” sign on the front lawn and the ram- 
bling, two-story Spanish style house was 
supposed to be deserted. The woman had 
investigated, making her way to where she 
could peer through the trees and shrubbery 
that shielded the rear garden. An old 
blanket was spread on the grass and there 
was Debbie, with little Carrie and Todd and 
her mother, having a picnic. The woman 
had tip-toed away. The scene seemed so 
private. She had stumbled on them out- 
doors, in a garden, and yet they seemed 
so unguarded, so at ease and at home. It 
was like peeping through a window into a 
family’s house and seeing the people who 
belonged there relaxing. 

The woman had meant to respect this 
privacy. She had meant to tell only one 
friend. And, yet, somehow the rumor had 
spread and the next day, when it was re- 
ported that Harry Karl had bought that 
house, nothing could stop the gossip. People 
began calling it Debbie’s Honeymoon 
House. Debbie herself called it her “dream 
house.” A columnist quoted her as saying 
that, though Harry had handled all the 
negotiations, the property was in her name. 

The house is so stately, so elegant, people 
said, it belongs to the old days in Holly- 
wood. You’d need an army of servants to 
run it. Those who thought they knew 
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Debbie said it wasn’t the kind of place 
she’d be happy in. 

And then an architect had confided that 
Harry was talking of tearing down the 
house and building a smaller, more com- 
pact one on the almost-priceless site. That 
would be more the thing for Debbie, people 
said; she would want a more homey and 
comfortable place. 

A family-size place. For first to con- 
sider, were Carrie and Todd. They had to 
be happy in any house she lived in, in any 
decision she made. 

Seated on the couch, the family album on 
the low table in front of her, she turned to 
an empty page and began to add the new 
pictures. She smiled, remembering how 
happy the children had been the day they 
were taken. 


Harry gave so much 


Carrie and Todd were getting to know 
Harry. They seemed to really like him, to 
look forward to his visits. Her parents, too, 
seemed to approve of him. He’d been like 
one of the family at her brother’s wedding, 
and he’d still fitted in easily and naturally, 
even though his gift had been diamonds, at 
the simple hamburger party her mother 
had given her for her birthday. And he 
was so thoughtful. Only a man like Harry 
would file away in his mind a casually 
mentioned date and then, some months 
later, remember it with a birthday party 
for her mother and all the family at 
L’Escoffier. 

Harry seemed to give so much, and in a 
way that obligated nobody. It was almost 
as if he were grateful to you for allowing 
him the pleasure of giving. 

She could never forget the look on his 
face the day when she had reversed things 
and given him a gift. There had been sur- 
prise, confusion, almost an awkwardness 
as to how to act when someone else was 
doing the giving. With a little pang, she 
realized how much Harry had given all 
his life and how little he’d gotten in return. 

He’d been all thumbs as he tried to open 
the package without tearing the ribbon. 
“Here,” she laughed, “let me _ help.” 
Finally, he lifted the lid of the little white 
box to find a pair of Star of David cuff 
links studded with diamonds. 

“Oh, they’re beautiful,” he said, not even 
realizing, at first, that each cuff link opened 
up. That had been the best surprise. She 
had shown him how, inside one of the 
cuff links she’d put a tiny portrait of her 
two children and, in the other, a picture of 
herself. 

Still smiling, Debbie added the final pic- 
ture of the children to the album and then 
twisted the cap back on the bottle of glue. 
Then, as she always did when she added 
new pictures to the album, she began 
turning the pages back to other older 
pictures. 

There was a picture of her and Eddie, 
snapped by a night-club photographer at 
his Cocoanut Grove opening, their second 
date. Neither of them had dated very much 
before they met each other and then, sud- 
denly, in a lovely, bewildering time, they 
were falling in love for the first time. There 
were other pictures of them, when they’d 
joined the gang at Janie Powell’s pool. She 
looked at their faces, close together, 
laughing up out of the pages. 

And there was their wedding picture. Not 
the one she’d planned on, not the one of 
herself in a long flowing gown with the 
train carefully arranged by the floor and 
Eddie, in a formal suit, standing by her 
side. 

Somehow, after being engaged for a 

year, after planning so long on a big, 
beautiful wedding, they had ended up with 
a hectic, last-minute affair at Grossinger’s. 
They decided only a couple of days before 








and then they’d telephoned her mother in 
California. There was no time for fittings 


for a dress. Her mother, without explaining | 


why, so as not to give away the secret, 
managed to borrow the 


air-mailed the dress to her. 
Still it had been a lovely wedding. She 


had come down the stairway in the cottage | 


where Jennie Grossinger’s daughter lived 
and had caught her breath at the sight of 
the giant mums in tall vases and the gold 
and russet leaves that filled the room. A 


string trio began to play “Moonlight and | 


Roses,” and, for a moment, she had faltered. 


“No, please,” she’d whispered. “Could they | 


play the ‘Wedding March?’” 

And then, with fifty guests looking on, 
County Judge Lawrence Cooke had 
married them. She tried to speak her 
marriage vows in a clear voice but, in the 
double-ring ceremony, she was so nervous 
that, without realizing it, she put Eddie’s 
ring on the wrong hand. But it was a 
borrowed ring and, later, she bought him 
another. After the wedding, someone told 
her that when, finally they were man and 
wife and Eddie took her in his arms and 
kissed her, she had emitted a sigh that 
everyone in the room heard. She didn’t 
remember it. 

There, in pictures, she saw the story of 
their marriage. The brief honeymoon. Their 
first house. Carrie as a baby and then 
before long, little Todd Emanuel. They 
were a complete family now. 

It all looked so perfect. Yet, had the 
camera lied? Had she somehow lied to 
herself, smiling through those years but 
really playacting at marriage? Perhaps it 
was true, after all, that she had shut her 
eyes to the trouble and clung to an image 
of the marriage as she wanted it to be. 
Now that it was all over, she could no 
longer deliberately forget the times she 
and Eddie had appeared in public in frozen 
attitudes that showed their unhappiness 

. the times they’d gone to friends for 
advice . . . and even to psychologists and 
to a marriage counselor. That had been a 
year before the breakup, a year before her 
marriage ended in the very place it had 
begun, in Grossinger’s, when Eddie and Liz 
went there together. 

Recently, on Decoration Day weekend, 
she, too, had gone back to Grossinger’s. 
“Jennie Grossinger is my friend,” she had 
told people when they looked at her won- 
deringly. Yet, before deciding on a new 
marriage, it had been a good place to go 
and face the truth about her old love once 
and for all. 

She flipped quickly past the pictures of 
herself taken shortly after Eddie had left 
her. The camera had caught, too well, the 
drawn face and the eyes rimmed with dark 
circles. No longer smiling, she continued to 
turn the pages of the album. 


After the divorce 


There were pictures of the men she had 
met and dated after the divorce. Before her 
marriage, she had never been one to date 
just for the sake of going out. And, though 
she was anxious to begin a new life, she 
still felt the same way, she had to like the 
man or not go out at all. Yet strangely 
enough, once she was free, she found that 
there were not very many men around who 
were eligible, especially when they had to 
measure up as a prospective husband for 
her and a father for Carrie and Todd, too. 

“The next man I marry,” she has vowed 
to friends, “will be one hundred percent 
good for my children or I'll stay single.” 

For a while, there was Bob Neal. They’d 
had good times together. Yet Bob was a 
perennial beau, probably having too much 





white-lace, | 
ballerina-length dress Debbie had worn in | 
“The Tender Trap.” She’d replaced the | 
colored ribbons with white satin and then | 
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fun changing Hollywood beauties with the 
seasons to really want to settle down. 

On trips to New York, she saw Walter 
Troutman. On a trip to Hawaii, she’d dated 
Tab Hunter, but he was a friend and only 
that. 

And then there was Glenn Ford. They’d 
enjoyed working together in “It Started 
With a Kiss,” and they had fun together 
on dates off the set. He took her to the 
Foreign Press Awards dinner and it was a 
memorable evening. They ran into Maria 
Schell there. No matter how lightly she 
may have taken their dates, it was hard 
not to be hurt a little when she learned 
that, all the time Glenn was seeing her, he 
had been secretly and deeply interested in 
Maria. 

And then there was Harry Karl. A kind 
and generous man, respected and admired 
by everybody, he began by dating Debbie 
casually. At that time, he was caught up in 
a romance with Joan Cohn and, eventually, 
married her. It was hard to say what had 
happened, but, on their honeymoon across 
the country, they suddenly called a halt to 
the marriage and Harry came back to 
Hollywood a free man—except that he 
would have to wait a year for his California 
divorce to be final. 

Was that when she began to see Harry in 
a new and serious light, during that time 
when she missed him? For it was hard to 
deny that she had missed him. His con- 
stancy. His tenderness. His Rock of 
Gibraltar strength in the face of his 
troubles, his unflinching loyalty and devo- 
tion that, so far, no younger man had 
offered. 

“T have everything—everything beyond 
what I ever dreamed of years ago,” she 
insisted to people, pointing to her home, 
her children, her successful career. 

All of it she’d earned the hard way, 
throwing herself into work while the 
humiliation of Eddie’s rejection seemed to 
strip her in public. She worked and played 
thirty benefits in ninety days, and took 
such care of her children that no one was 
surprised, later, to hear how she slept on 
the floor next to Todd’s bed, one night, 
when he had the croup. Fingernails cut 
short, she kept removing the phlegm from 
his mouth on the three hour shifts she 
alternated with the nurse. To offers of 
help she said stubbornly, “I have to do it 
myself.” 

She tried to bury her problems in work, 
until she collapsed with a blood clot and 
an ambulance had to be called. “What are 
you trying to prove?” her boss at Twentieth 
asked. “That all bachelor girls die young?” 

But what she earned, was the admira- 
tion of millions of Americans who love 
guts. 

A state trooper whizzed up beside her 
speeding car, his clenched fist up. 

“Oh, oh, here comes a ticket,” she 
thought. 

But he was only trying to tell her some- 
thing. “Keep it up, baby,” he shouted. 
“We're all pulling for you.” The fist went 
up again, a tribute to a girl who’d handled 
herself right through the most humiliating 
— that life can hand out, and he roared 
off. 

She says now, “I learned two things from 
disaster. One is to expect trouble, because 
you're sure to get it, and you can pick up 
the pieces faster when it comes. I don’t 
mean be bitter—just fatalistic about life. 
The second thing, the real secret, is to put 
a new value on yourself. I'd always been 
my parents’ daughter or Eddie’s wife, now 
I was me! What was I worth? Nothing, it 
seemed at first. I had to prove myself all 
over again.” Which she did—as an actress, 
a person, and a woman. 

For she knew that a career could be up 
one week and down the next month. She 
had seen it happen to Eddie. And, anyway, 


public admiration was no substitute for 
the stronger. more lasting love of a hus- 
band. 

A mature love this time. To young love 
she had given her heart, her hopes and her 
life. In return, it gave her disillusionment 
and heartache, embarrassing her before 
the entire world. With Harry it would be 
different. With Harry, her heart would be 
safe. 

She looked at the photographs of Harry. 
They didn’t really do him justice; he was 
much younger than he looked in pictures, 
much handsomer. 

She turned, again, to the last pages and 
the new pictures of Carrie and Todd, 
studying them closely. They both had 
brown eyes, like Eddie, but people said the 
shape of their eyes was like her own. 
There was Carrie, her arms spread wide 
open, as if she were welcoming the world. 
She was like that, always full of talk and 
laughter, always learning a new little 
dance or song and bursting to show it off. 
Her mother said she was just like Debbie 
had been at her age. Todd was a happy 
little child, too, but quieter than Carrie, 
more placid. 

She could remember the look, only a 
few short weeks ago, in his deep brown 
eyes. It hurt and he was scared. She 
turned from the bed where he lay, to the 
doctor. Todd had to have an operation, he 
told her. It was a minor operation and yet 
. . . how could any operation be “minor”? 
For a moment she’d felt panic. She couldn’t 
make this decision by herself. She knew 
what she must do. 

She’d rushed to the phone; she had to 
tell Eddie, to ask his advice. But though 
she called every place she could think of, 
she couldn’t get in touch with him. 

It was only later, when it was all over, 
that she had managed to reach Eddie and 
he had come flying to Todd’s bedside. How 
grateful she had felt to Harry during that 
awful time. He was so solid, so dependable. 
It was so good to have someone like that 
to lean on. 

Friends would no longer have to say, 
“Debbie, without a steady man around, is 
a sad sight—but Lord, she’s admirable.” 
They could stop telling how this tiny 
woman, alone now with her children, keeps 
a loaded .38 by her bedside. The gun was 
real, but it was also a symbol. If she mar- 
ried Harry, he would take care of her. 


There were pages to be filled 


He’d be that way as a father, too. He’d 
be someone the children could always 
count on, could always come to for good 
sensible advice. She remembered how 
Todd had clung to his hand during that 
trip to Palm Springs. It was a good image 
to keep in her mind as she went over and 
over her decision. 

Before putting the album away she 
turned back the pages for one last look at 
the picture of herself and Eddie on their 
wedding day. Her hopes had been so high 
then; the future had stretched ahead of 
them so bright and shining. And yet, some- 
how, somewhere, it had all gone wrong. 

The picture blurred before her and she 
shut her eyes, as if to shut out the doubts 
and fears that came flooding back. Did she 
really dare to risk her heart again? Was it 
possible, she wondered, that she could 
make the same mistake a second time? She 
didn’t dare think of it; and yet she must. 

Finally, with a sigh, she closed the album 
firmly, as if closing the book on the the 
past. There were pages in it yet to be filled, 
she knew. Now it was time to think about 
the future. —MILT JOHNSON 
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A GOOD WIFE 


Continued from page 49 


Doris grins fondly at her husband and 
adds, “But Marty isn’t so perfect either. 
Do you know what this man does to me? 
He falls asleep right while I’m talking to 
him! We’ll be sitting in the backyard 
soaking up sun, because I’m between pic- 
tures and I can relax... .” 

“She means that’s when she can take 
a chance on getting more freckles,” Marty 
Melcher teases. “When she’s working they 
show up too much. She loves to poke her 
face in the sun, and for some reason it 
makes her feel talkative. But it makes 
me very sleepy—the sun, I mean... .” 

‘... so the next thing I know, I’m talk- 
ing to the wall!” Doris breaks in. “Just 
talking to the blank wall and a fast-asleep 
man! It makes me so mad I get out of my 
chair and march back to the house... .” 

“Dragging me with you, don’t forget!” 

“Okay.” Again the broad grin. “I said 
I was bossy, didn’t I?” 

Marty puts it this way. “Doris and I 
have a talent for staying close, for two 
excellent reasons. One, I like it. Two, 
she insists on it.” 

But then he adds, “Seriously, I do be- 
lieve in closeness—it’s the heart of any 
marriage. I feel very close to my wife, 
and her mother, and Terry.” 

“He only married me to get my mother 
and my son,” Doris insists. “He tells every- 
body, ‘I certainly married a_ beautiful 


package deal.’” 

“And so I did,” Marty agrees heartily. 
“My wife’s relatives are my friends, not 
my in-laws. I have no use for the in-law 
relationship, I don’t even like the expres- 
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sion. We’re friends because they’re nice 
people to have around—it’s only a coinci- 
dence that they happen to be your rela- 
tives too.” 

In answer, Doris bounds across the room 
to throw her arms around her husband 
and kiss him with an enthusiasm that all 
but knocks him down. Marty does not 
call his mother-in-law by title—sometimes 
it’s Alma and sometimes Nanna—but Doris 
enjoys the way they get along. Alma- 
Nanna lives with them and runs the 
household. And about this Doris has an- 
other confession. 

“Don’t tell Marty,” she whispers, “but I 
hate to cook. And my mother is such a 
whiz that when he puts on weight he com- 
plains to her, ‘Oh you cook so good you 
make me mad.’ So you see what a good 
wife I am? DoT put pounds on him? No, 
it’s my mother. And Marty jokingly an- 
nounces to Nanna: ‘Nanna, I hereby give 
notice that if this wife of mine ever acts 
up, I’m going to be the one to get cus- 
tody of you. You’re never going to get 
away from me.’” Doris deliberately turns 
down the corners of her mouth in a sad 
droop. “Honestly, they gang up on me. 
Around here I’m a nobody—I have no say 
at all. I’m the one who always loses—and 
I’m a bad loser.” 

Marty goodnaturedly points out that one 
minute she admits that she’s bossy and the 
very next minute hollers that she has no 
say. 

“Who,” he demands, “looks me over like 
an inspector general before we go any- 
place?” 

“Me!” Doris agrees brightly. And ex- 
plains that if she didn’t, he might go to a 
formal party wearing a light suit. The 
Melchers don’t go out socially a great 
deal because both of them adore their 
home and all they want is to get back to 





it if they’ve been away. “I love coming 
home,” Marty says and Doris nods know- 
ingly, remembering that from the time he 
was eighteen Marty lived in hotels too 
much and longed for a home. Now he 
has one and revels in it. That’s why they 
by-passed interior decorators and shopped 
together for furniture and fabrics they 
enjoy living with. 

But when they do step out, Doris admits 
she will make Marty stand inspection, and 
even go back to change into a dark suit 
if the invitation calls for it. 

“What’s more,” she boasts proudly, “I 
pick out his ties, and he lets me! Now he’s 
acting put-upon, but actually he goes 
around telling people ‘my wife has impec- 
cable taste. Those are his very words. 
Impeccable.” 

Marty does go shopping with Doris, too, 
for the fun of it, admiring everything she 
buys for herself. He can’t get over how 
sensibly she spends her money. “My wife 
looks elegant in a skirt and sweater,” he 
says proudly. “She doesn’t need a three 
hundred and fifty dollar dress to make 
her attractive. And she’s a lot more sen- 
sible about clothes than many a girl who 
never had to earn a quarter.” 


“1 can’t resist it’’ 


Marty feels that people shouldn’t spend 
money out of line with their income, even 
when it comes to the beautiful house they 
both love. “If you pay more for a house 
than you should,” he says, “it becomes a 
snare and a delusion, and you can’t walk 
into your home on a solid foot.” 

“Oh I agree with you a hundred per- 
cent,” Doris nods like a wise owl. “Until,” 
she adds, “until it comes to something for 
the house that’s so beautiful I can’t re- 
sist it.” 


——____- 7 - 
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purities that often cause pimples, black- 
heads and acne-like blemishes. 
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Paris” Perfumed Hair Spray holds a 
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parting an aura of fragrance. $1.00* 
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Marty throws up his hands. “That’s why 
I have to act as a stabilizing influence. 
She’s for economizing but beauty gets 
i 

A strange glassy look has come into 
Doris’ eyes, and she hasn’t heard one word 
of this. Her gaze is fixed on one particular 
place in the rug, and she stalks it like a 
tiger—then pounces! A piece of lint! She 
picks it up in her fingers, muttering some- 
thing about this place having been 
vacuumed less than an hour ago... . 

And then she exclaims, “Oh isn’t that 
awful of me! I am too fanatic about 
cleanliness, I know it. I’m sure no man 
wants his wife to be all that clean—but I 
can’t help it. I can’t stand dirty ash-trays, 
and clothes lying around on chairs all 
over the place. I loathe messy kitchens! 
I can’t bear to eat in a strange restaurant 
unless I can peep into the kitchen.” 

She goes back to her perch on a foot- 
stool near Marty’s chair and beams up 
into his face. “Of course,” she says, “I’m 
lots better about it than I used to be before 
Marty took me in hand. Terry would 
come in dirty from playing outside, and 
it bothered me out of all proportion. Any- 
. way, to be perfectly honest, I didn’t al- 
ways understand small boys. But Marty’s 
always been fine at handling my son—I 
should say our son. Marty legally adopted 
Terry, you know. He always knew what 
to do when Terry brought spiders home 
or got mixed up in fights. I'd scold, but 
not Marty—his voice just gets firm. And 
if Terry was dirty, Marty would calmly 


_ send him up to wash. And then he’d say 
| to me, ‘Hon, a boy has to get dirty. I used 
| to get dirty all the time. It comes off in 


water.’ And you know, he was right. All 
of a sudden dirt stopped being a problem. 
I’m grateful Marty taught me that.” 

And two minutes later, she darts off 
the footstool to pick another speck of 
anything off the rug. Marty watches with 
a grin and says nothing, until Doris catches 
on and laughs too—at herself. 

“T guess I’m a difficult character to live 
with,” she announces. And promptly con- 
fesses to a list of sins as long as your arm. 
Such as: she annoys him by reading the 
paper in the car while he’s driving, instead 
of enjoying the scenery .. . has a habit of 
keeping three books going at the same 
time, which baffles him sometimes 
“tunes out” of a conversation by day- 
dreaming, and comes to, deeply apologetic 
... tells little fibs. “You even lie about the 
ages of your dogs,” Marty accuses. “For 
years now you've been saying that Smudge 
and Beany are only three and five years 
old apiece.” 

“T can’t bear to think of them as getting 
old,” Doris explains. In fact, she’s senti- 
mental over everything that has a mean- 
ing in her life, from baby pictures to 
frayed pillowcases. When she was still 
in high school, she remembers, she kept 
her first corsage in the refrigerator for 
two years. 

“And I hate to eat alone,’ she adds, 
remembering another fault, “even though 
I’m really not cheerful until after I’ve had 
breakfast. 

“And we make each other jumpy,” she 
sums up. 

Re ‘neal Marty echoes, placid but puz- 
zled. 


“Jumpy. I'll be having my massage and 


| I’m so relaxed I feel marvelous. Suddenly 
| there’s a hideous scream—a woman’s! And 


then a man snaps, ‘Shut up and get into 
that coffin, sister.’ By the time I realize 
it’s only the TV turned up too loud, it’s 
too late. How can I get relaxed again? I 
can’t.” 

“Oh that,” Marty understands now. 
| “That’s just to fix you for rehearsing your 
_ lines in bed while I’m trying to drop off 
| to sleep.” He explains, “I’m peacefully 


dozing and she’ll suddenly shout, ‘I’m go- 
ing to have you thrown in jail for this, 
you cad!’ It’s enough to make anyone a 
nervous wreck.” 

“You see?” Doris sums up. 

“You see?” Marty echoes. 


“I know my faults’’ 


“T said that first! I know my faults.” 
She lists some more serious offenses. The 
telephone, for instance. She claims it’s 
her pet aversion, but Marty insists she’s 
always on it. Including his calls. Business 
or personal, it doesn’t matter, a bright 
voice comes on the extension, asking, “Who 
is this?” “And if it’s anyone she knows,” 
Marty groans, “I don’t get another word in 
edgewise.” . . . She criticizes her husband. 
Marty looks on himself as a whiz with 
hammer, nails and paint, but she tries to 
limit his fixing to the rough outdoors. “In- 
side we'll have experts,” she decrees. “And 
what am I?” he wants to know. “A dolil— 
but you put up some crooked fence.” 

“Well,” he retorts, “you re-arrange the 
furniture so often I sometimes come home 
and wonder if I’m in the right house.” 

Doris laughs and goes on with her list. 
Although she’s systematic and orderly in 
everything else, her desk is such a mess 
that Marty goes crazy trying to sort out 
bills and such. . . . She found that the 
game of Scrabble was making her nervous, 
so he had to give it up too... . “And 
I used to have a trigger. temper,” 
says, “but I’ve learned to curb it.” 

“Actually,” says Marty, “my wife and 
I get along very well indeed. Sometimes 
twenty minutes go by with never a cross 
word.” 

“Oh Marty, don’t,” Doris wails. “People 
might believe it. It’s one of those two- 
way cracks. Like ‘When did you stop 
beating your wife?’” 

“Oh, weeks ago.” And then suddenly he 
asks, “Listen, why don’t you tell the good 
things about yourself. I bet you could find 
a few if you tried.” 

“You cad!” Doris says, laughing. “I'll 
get even with you.” She picks up a pillow 
from the couch and starts to toss it at him. 
He throws up his hands to ward it off. 
Then, changing her mind, she kisses him 
lightly on the tip of his nose and lets her- 
self get coaxed into admitting a few good 
points about herself. 


‘“‘A square at home’’ 


“Well, let’s see—I hardly ever get traffic 
tickets . . . and I'm proud of how good I 
iron ...I never get seasick .. . I sleep 
like a rock and get up eariy .. . I don't 
believe in separate vacations for married 
couples .. . I agree with my husband on 
politics . . . 1 don’t smoke, or drink—except 
milk and sodas and malts.” 

‘“‘We’re both non-drinkers,” Marty says, 
“so we entertain by throwing daytime 
parties in the backyard. That way we 
don’t have to disappoint guests, who’d 
naturally expect liquor at night, and still 
we don’t have to violate our own beliefs.” 

“That’s right,” she backs him up, “we 
decided to be real squares and admit right 
out we preferred an ice-cream bar to a 
liquor one. If you can’t be a square in 
your own house... .” 

Suddenly, the clowning over, Marty leans 
forward and says seriously, “Listen, honey, 
you're only telling the little things. Not 
the big stuff, like the way you believe in 
happiness.” He explains. “Doris thinks 
everybody should be happy, or at least 
try to be by thinking happy thoughts. 
She’s right, too. It’s one of the things I’ve 
learned from her and I’m grateful for it.” 

Somehow, at this point, Doris has sidled 
over to him and is sitting nestled against 
him with her hand in his. 











“The miracle about this girl,” he says, | 


“is she’s never grumpy, no matter what | 


she says about before breakfast. And be- 


lieve me, that sunny disposition is no pose. | 


Nothing can take away her joy of living 
for long. She'll grieve, but not brood. 


But don’t think she can’t feel deeply—she’s | 


a warmhearted girl who gives all of her- 


self. She’s had more than her share of | 


setbacks and heartbreak, enough to sour 
most people, but not Doris.” 

Which goes back to when things 
weren't as good as they are now. To an 
early automobile accident that nearly crip- 
pled her, and cut short a promising dance 
career, so that she had to start all over 
again by taking up singing. To when, a 
child of divorce herself, her own youthful 
marriage ended with a child to raise and 
support at an early age when life is first 
beginning for most girls. To when she and 
Marty first met. Both were separated 


from their respective spouses, but neither | 
had done anything about divorce—not till | 


they decided to marry each other. Doris 
got hers in June of 1950, but Marty’s didn’t 
come through until the following Feb- 
ruary. They were married on April 3, 
1951—her twenty-seventh birthday. 

“And he’s been my tower of strength 
ever since,” she says. “What I love most 
in him is his kindness. Sometimes he’ll 
make a pretense at being cynical, but it’s 
an act. Terry knew he was all right the 
minute he laid eyes on him—kids have 
an instinct. Marty’s the softest, gentlest 
man I’ve ever known. He’s a great father 
to Terry and a wonderful husband to me.” 

Says Marty, “Doris is a wonderful wife 


for me. She has a deep, instinctive confi- | 


dence in life, she knows it’s terrific and 


everything happens for the best. I admire | 


her for it—and envy her.” 

“When I was in love before,” she says, 
“T only knew it as heartache and misery— 
I thought that’s the way it had to be. But 
from this fellow,” she smiles, giving his 
hand a squeeze, “I learned that love takes 
quite a little growing-up-to—but then a 
marriage gets to be the most marvelous 
experience two people can share.” 

“That’s right.” Marty’s arm goes around 
her in a protective gesture. “Sharing is 
everything.” 

“I never have a secret from him,” she 


goes on. “I don’t think a wife ought to | 
hold back anything that bothers her. I tell | 
him everything—but I had to learn how. | 


I didn’t have what he calls the ability to 
communicate my secret feelings.” Then, 
with a gamin smile, she adds, “He even 


knows I lighten my hair. And he likes me | 
in the morning before makeup and a hair- | 
combing. It may not be what all the | 
female experts say is the right way to | 


run a marriage,” she says, making a face 


to show she’s sick of trying to be their | 
idea of a good wife. “But if that’s what | 


Marty likes in a wife—a female who | 


doesn’t bother to keep her beauty secrets | 


from him—brother, he’s got it.” 
“Oh, I’ve got more than that,” Marty says 


airily. “If you really want to know the | 


secret of our happy home, here it is: half 
the time I let my wife have her own way— 
the rest of the time I give in. So we get 
along fine.” 

“See?” Doris chirps in triumph. “Isn’t 
that what I say? Pay no mind to the 
rules—if your husband likes you, you’re 
a good wife.” THE Enp 
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ELVIS AND TUESDAY 


Continued from page 33 


still insist they don’t know each other. 

Why do they say they don’t when they 
do? Ask Tuesday and she asks right back 
at you, “Elvis Presley? I have never, to 
my knowledge, met the gentleman.” 

And like a true Southern gentleman, 
Elvis sticks to the lady’s story. But they’re 
about the only two who do. Everyone else 
says that his first date in Hollywood after 
the Army hitch was with Tuesday Weld. 

They’ve been seen having a great time 
in Pacific Ocean Park, munching on hot 
dogs and drinking pop, and in some of the 
so-called “greasy spoons” around Holly- 
wood, enjoying hamburgers—neither of 
them is a finicky eater. Just lots of it, for 
Elvis. He loves sauerkraut with mashed 
potatoes and gravy, even for breakfast, and 
his excuse for ordering doubles on straw- 
berry shortcake is that he must regain the 
weight he lost. 

But their pet hideout has been the bal- 
cony of The Cross Bow, where the owner 
and the band-leader are friends of his 
and can be trusted. Only they and a hand- 
ful of regular patrons, sworn to secrecy, 
know when Elvis and Tuesday are upstairs 
playing the balcony scene like Romeo and 
Juliet. 


It was written in the stars 


And yet, for all the cloak-and-dagger 
mystery, by now, the only secret about 
their secret romance is why it can’t be 
brought out into the open. Certainly not 
because it’s a one-sided thing. Friends say 
it was “love at first sight” for both of them. 
They say Elvis quarreled violently with 
his manager, Colonel Tom Parker, for de- 
manding that he stop seeing Tuesday. The 
Colonel did his share of denying, said none 
of it was so. But then he told people, “Elvis 
can do what he wants after five p.m. I 
don’t handle his social affairs. I gave up 
babysitting a long time ago.” 

According to Ben Gary, Tuesday’s as- 
trologer, whom she asked to do a horo- 
scope on Elvis, it was written in the stars 
for these two. In fact, Gary told her in 
May that she would meet the man of her 
dreams—tall, very handsome and wealthy. 
May was the month Elvis arrived and soon 
they did meet. But about this there are 
also conflicting rumors. Some say she acci- 


dentally bumped into him on a movie lot, 
while others claim that she telephoned him 
at his suite in the Beverly Wilshire Hotel. 

“But no matter how they met,” one of 
Tuesday’s girlfriends told me, “it was ‘love 
at first sight.” Since the rumors were 
flying anyway, she decided to fill me in on 
facts. “I saw Tuesday at a party Ben Gary 
gave and her happiness made her more 
beautiful than ever. She talked about how 
wonderful Elvis is, what a gentleman, what 
a man, what a wonderful person to share 
the rest of your life with! Later, she made 
some excuse, I can’t remember now, to 
leave the party early, but I know it was 
to meet Elvis. They like taking long drives 
along the Pacific coast.” And then she 
added, “And she told me that his conduct 
has been beyond reproach. I don’t think he 
even kissed her goodnight on their first 
date.” 

Then why all the secrecy? “Because 
Tuesday’s putting off telling Dick Beymer 
there’s someone else. She’s too nice a girl 
to like the idea of hurting his feelings,” I 
was told. And it is true that Richard, who 
plays opposite Tuesday in “High Time,” 
never succeeded in covering up his own 
feelings for her. They were always to- 
gether, they had long serious talks over 
lunch in the Twentieth Century-Fox com- 
missary. They held hands on the set, and if 
Tuesday was called to the phone, he didn’t 
let go of her hand; he went along and held 
it while she talked. 

But a time came when all that changed. 
Others on the set saw that the two were 
drifting apart, with Dick taking it very 
gloomily. He stopped following her to the 
phone booth, and the way rumors were 
checking out, just then, it might have been 
just as well. The voice at the other end 
might have been Presley’s. 

Tuesday could be considering Dick’s 
feelings. But some observers aren’t con- 
vinced this is her prime reason for not 
telling the world she dates the boy whom 
millions of girls sigh for. They claim that 
both kids are playing it cool till they’re 
sure. 

“Elvis has been burned too many times 
before,” one of his friends told me. “He 
wants to be positive he’s found the girl in 
the world for him.” 

Elvis himself admits, “After three dates 
with a girl, I know if she’s using me or if 
she likes me for myself.” He also com- 
plains about the Hollywood habit of link- 
ing names romantically. “Every time I 
—_,* girl out, they have me married to 

er. 
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And Tuesday’s reasons for keeping 
mum? Some say it’s because, being Tues- 
day, she likes to be dramatic when actu- 
ally the romance isn’t all that serious. 
They point out that she has dated Dick 
Beymer again. And that Elvis was out on 
the town (Las Vegas) with Juliet Prowse, 
his co-star in “G.I. Blues,” who is gener- 
ally considered Frank Sinatra’s girlfriend. 
That’s just it, say other friends—Elvis and 
Tuesday are each dating to give the im- 
pression that their own romance isn’t se- 
rious when it really is. 


The real truth 


But the real truth, claims still a third 
side to the debate, is that for all her “I- 
don’t-care” ways, Tuesday is a girl like 
any other. Any girl, before she pins her 
heart right out on her sleeve for the world 
to see, likes to be sure that the boy is hers 
for keeps. And Elvis is a boy whom many a 
girl has tried to hold, but didn’t or 
couldn’t. They mention, among others, the 
strawberry-blond singer from Memphis, 
Anita Wood, who was Elvis’s steadiest 
girlfriend before he went into the Army. 
And Margrit Buergin, the pretty Frank- 
furt fraulein he liked a lot when he was 
stationed in Germany. And Priscilla Beau- 
lieu, the sixteen-year-old beauty who 
kissed him a tearful goodbye when he left 
Germany. Priscilla was a Texas gal over- 
seas with her father, an Air Force captain, 
and she’d been seeing Elvis steadily for 
months before he went home. 

Says a friend of Tuesday’s, “I'll admit 
that Elvis’s romances haven’t been as many 
as you could expect, considering his ap- 
peal, but still there have been quite a few. 
And every time that people thought, ‘Well, 
this one is it,’ it ended. So you can’t blame 
Tuesday for not rushing out with any ad- 
missions, even if she is impetuous in a lot 
of ways” 

Elvis has stated more than once, “I want 
to be known for my career, not my ro- 
mances.” But it’s pretty hard to separate 
the two; his career has been wrapped 
around with romance. Millions of girls are 
in love with him, hordes of “ponytails” 
carry his picture in their wallets, and he 
has been photographed kissing fans all 
over two continents. When he came home 
from overseas, teenagers waited in a furi- 
ous, blinding snowstorm just for the privi- 
lege of waving hello to him. 

But through all the dazzle and idolizing, 
there was only one woman on earth whom 
Elvis always called “my best girl.” It broke 
his heart when his mother died. It hurt all 
the more because she died just when he’d 
made it possible for her to enjoy life as the 
Presleys had never known it through years 
of bitter, grinding poverty, sweetened only 
by strong family love. After the funeral, 
Elvis kept his lonely father with him all 
he could, and when he was shipped to 
Germany, Vernon Presley followed along. 

El was reared in a home where love and 
marriage went hand in hand, and it wasn’t 
surprising that he grew up with his nice 
attitude of respect for womankind. And 
Elvis has gone to bat, in the past, for the 
institution of marriage. He has said, “I plan 
to marry, some day, and have a big fam- 
ily.” 

The only question his friends ask is 
whether Tuesday is enough like Elvis’ 
adored “best girl” to be the one. Certainly 
she could never be described as “a girl 
just like the girl who married dear old 
Dad.” But those close to Tuesday say, 
“You can discount more than half the talk 
that floats around about her. She’s no wild 
character—she’s more the victim of ru- 
mors, than anything else.” 

Whether it’s Elvis’s influence or a case 
of growing up, many people have been 
noticing a big change in Tuesday Weld. A 











a few months back: “I’ve always seen 


Tuesday with her hair disheveled, clothes | 


disarrarged and falling off, and rather 
pouty. So I was very surprised when I met 


famous columnist had this to say about her | 


| 
| 


her at Johnny Mathis’ reception to find a | 


very pretty girl, well-mannered and neat- 
ly dressed. There was none of the rough- 
ness in her talk that I was led to believe 
was a part of her make-up.” 

Nor did the cast of “High Time” find her 
the party-girl they’d expected. She ex- 
plained it herself. “There are always a lot 
of people around ready to help you get 
into trouble,” she said, “but you have to 
get out of it by yourself. So I don’t go to 
parties much any more. I like small 
groups.” Somebody asked, “By small 
groups, how many do you mean?” And the 
well-known Weld wit flashed out, “Two 
people.” At that time the other of the two 
was Dick Beymer. Soon after, Elvis. 

People make a lot of a seventeen-year- 
old having her own private floor in the 
house where her mother has her private 
floor. Yet, a top columnist who has often 
criticized the girl for wearing wildly weird 
wigs, smoking cigarettes, going shoeless to 
a TV interview and other “publicity 
stunts,” also patted her on the back, pub- 
licly, for the way she takes care of her 
mother. The columnist said, “Not only did 
this talented girl buy a house in Beverly 
Hills for the two of them, she has taken 
out a large, paid life insurance policy nam- 
ing her mother beneficiary.” 


Her mother is watching 


And in a smaller way, Tuesday revealed 
a little something about her own daugh- 
terly attitude a year ago on her sixteenth 
birthday. Explaining why she didn’t want 
a big party she said, “It makes me feel 
strange when people give me presents.” 

“Even your mother?” she was asked. 

“Well, about my mother,” she said, “‘on 
my birthday, I like to go back to the old 
Chinese custom and give my mother a 
present.” 

But Tuesday does listen to her mother. 
And there are those who say her mother 
is keeping a sharp eye on the romance. 
Mrs. Weld’s telling Elvis off nearly 
wrecked the so-called secret romance, 
some say. When he brought her home at 
three-thirty in the morning, Mrs. Weld is 
quoted as scolding, “Don’t you know she 
has a nine a.m. studio call?” and Elvis as 
answering, “What about my own? It’s even 
earlier!” “Fine,” was the irate reaction. 
“Let the Colonel worry about you.” But 
Elvis’s intimates pooh the idea that he’d 
even keep himself out late. They insist he 
gets Tuesday home well before midnight 
because his own studio calls are almost at 
the crack of dawn. And her friends make 
something else, again, out of the yarn. 


“See?” they say. “If Tuesday is as inde- | 


pendent in that house as people are al- 
ways yapping, how would Mrs. Weld know 
how late she got in? People gossip too 
much.” 

Anyone who can unravel the whys and 


wherefores of these little mysteries has | 
the privilege of doing so. But eventually it | 
may all come into the open. Elvis, now | 


twenty-five, is considered a mature and 
stable person around Hollywood. And 
Tuesday is beginning to grow up—up and 
away from much of the fun stuff that made 
her a character. If ever they stop being 
afraid to admit their love—providing that’s 
the main problem—there will be many 
well-wishers glad to know that Tuesday 
can hang on to Elvis when no girl could 
before. THE END 
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GRACE KELLY 


Continued from page 57 


She took a deep breath, like a tremen- 


dous sigh. And when she raised her head, 


the worry was erased from her face. She 
was ready for her father. When she’d walk 
through this door into his room, she would 
need her skill in acting more than ever 
before. She would have to smile, though 
her heart was heavy because she mustn't 
let her father see her cry. 

Suddenly, startling her, the door opened 
and a nurse intercepted her. 

“I’m sorry to make you wait,” she said 
softly, “but the doctor is with your father.” 
She hesitated a fraction of a second, as if 
not sure whether she ought to say “Your 
Highness” or not. Then, as she saw the 
anxious look on Grace’s face, the nurse 
smiled kindly and tried her best to sound 
reassuring. “It’s just that it may take ten 
or fifteen minutes longer,” she said. “Why 
don’t you sit down?” She indicated a chair 
in the corridor not too far away. “I'll come 
for you when you can see him.” She went 
back into the room, quietly shutting the 
door behind her. 

Princess Grace sat on the straight-backed 
wooden chair, not noticing just how 
straight or how hard it really was, almost 
grateful in a way, for a few moments alone. 
A door was shut between her father and 
herself. She had no way of knowing what 
was happening behind it. She could only 
try to imagine how her father looked lying 
there against the white sheets. Was the 
doctor’s face grave as he bent over him? 
Did the door look so forbidding, so fright- 
ening only because it was closed against 
her? Or had her father taken a turn for 
the worse and was the nurse hiding it 
from her? 

Two white-coated attendants passed by, 
pushing an empty stretcher cart. They 
recognized her but, then, as if respecting 
the grief and worry they knew she must 
be feeling, they turned their heads away. 

Far down the corridor, on the floor 
nurse’s desk, a phone rang shrilly. Just as, 
only a few short days before, her own 
telephone had rung in the palace at 
Monaco. 

All day, she had waited tensely for the 
overseas call from her mother to tell her 
the operation was over—and to say how it 
went. It was dusk already, and shadows 
lay on the palace courtyard, on the bright 
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gardens overlooking the blue sea. But, in 
Philadelphia, it was only early afternoon 
and it was strange to remember that, in 
America, the day was a holiday—Memorial 
Day. 

When the phone rang, she picked it up 
quickly, cutting it off at the first shrill 
ring. She gripped the receiver tightly as 
she listened to her mother’s voice sound- 
ing tired, yet relieved. It had gone very 
well . . . yes, it had been what the doctor 
thought, adhesions from last year’s emer- 
gency operation . . . Dad’s condition was 
good .. . No, there was nothing to worry 
about. 

Brave, encouraging words. Yet, at the 
back of her mind, there was still a nagging 
doubt. 

Soon after, there was another trans- 
atlantic call, this one from Dr. James A. 
Lehman, who was such a good friend of 
the family and who had performed the 
surgery. He, too, tried to assure her that 
her father was doing well. Yet, she also 
heard him say that she must forget about 
the family reunion planned for mid-June 
in Ireland, where a cousin was to be mar- 
ried. She had looked forward to the wed- 
ding, but most of all, to the joy of seeing 
her father again, and her mother, and the 
whole family. It seemed so long since 
they’d all been together. But, now, the 
doctor was telling her that her father 
would not be up to the trip; that it must 
be postponed indefinitely. Was he telling 
her everything? 

And it was, then, that she knew she had 
to see her father. Her husband agreed; she 
should fly at once. But the decision was so 
sudden, that there was no time for Rainier 
to arrange matters of state and go with 
her. He would have to stay home and so 
would the children, Caroline and little 
Albert. Two capable nannies would look 
after them well. 

It would only be for a few days, but she 
and her husband had never been apart for 
more than a few days since their marriage. 
And now, though it was his birthday, he 
insisted that she go to her father’s side. 
There would be a lifetime of birthdays for 
them to share. 


Not fast enough 


In the hospital corridor, a red light 
blinked on and off over a doorway; a 
patient signaling for a nurse. But, as she 
sat waiting to be admitted to her father’s 
room, the blinking signals seemed like the 
lights that had flashed on and off at the 


Pi 


From the first, Rainier had felt close to her father, too. In ways, they were alike. 


wing-tips of the plane carrying her to 
him. She had stared, unseeingly, out the 
window at those lights. The stewardess 
had told them, when they took off, of the 
jet’s incredible speed. Yet, how slow they 
seemed to be going, how very long the 
trip seemed. It was the fastest way, and 
yet it wasn’t fast enough. 

When they had to make an unscheduled 
refuelling stop at Rykjavik, Iceland, she 
had remained in her seat, twisting her 
hands in impatience. Finally, they landed 
at ldlewild, and she gratefully let herself 
be whisked through customs and immi- 
gration, then into a waiting limousine by 
helpful New York City police. Then she 
was speeding in a car on her way to 
Philadelphia. At last she would see for 
herself, how her father really was. 

But, now, after all that hurrying, she 
sat waiting with a door closed between 
them. She shivered, a little, at the per- 
sistent cling, cling of the bells ringing out 
their code call for doctors who were needed 
on the floor. It was an urgent sound; it 
meant that behind one of those closed 
doors, someone was sick, perhaps dying, 
and needed help. Tired and tense with ap- 
prehension, she tried to shut the sound 
out. It would help if she could only turn 
her thoughts away from the frightening 
present and back to the years when she 
was “Big Jack” Kelly’s daughter and he 
had seemed so tall and strong—a solid 
rock of a man, a man it was impossible to 
ever imagine ill. 

She had been third of his four children, 
but she was the only one who was “dif- 
ferent”—quiet and dreamy and lost to the 
world half the time. Peg and John Jr. and 
Lizanne were so much like Dad that it was 
hard not to get a left-out feeling some- 
times. Yet, she couldn’t keep up with their 
games and sports. She wanted to be with 
them and to feel sure everybody loved her, 
but she was always coming down with 
another sinus attack . . . And she wasn’t 
very good at games, anyway. 

She was the shy and tremulous child 
who hung back on the family outings, 
holding her mother’s hand while the ad- 
venturers ran ahead with father—explor- 
ing, shouting out discoveries, noisy and 
happy. In her own secret way she was 
happy too, but so sensitive that at the sign 
of a rebuff she felt she could curl up and 
die! Because of this, she was more depen- 
dent on her parents’ love, she needed it 
more than the others. But how can a pain- 
fully uncertain child be sure that she 
deserves that love? That father can be as 
proud and fond, in his own gruff way, of 
the “quiet” one as of the others. 

Suddenly, she heard a soft rumbling and 
she saw that the stretcher—no longer 
empty—was being rolled past her again on 
its way to the elevator. The figure on it 
was so blanket-wrapped that only the face 
showed—a man with eyes closed, merci- 
fully asleep. 

She, too, closed her eyes. There was so 
much to remember. There were the old 
iamily stories the Kellys loved to tell and 
retell. The one about the day of her own 
birth that she’d heard until she some- 
times felt she could actually remember it 
happening. 


The message 


It was in 1929, a year that, to many, was 
the beginning of the end—the Big Crash. 
But to Jack Kelly, life was good—or may- 
be it was because he’d worked so hard for 
it, being a man nothing or nobody could 
stop. He’d started out pushing a wheel- 
barrow and he’d gone all the way up 
in business, in sports, and in politics. He 
was a civic leader who had come very 
close to being elected mayor of Phila- 
delphia. Out of “Kelly brick” he had built 
a large, gracious home for his family: 
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ing you allowed to mar the big day your 
third child is born. Nothing would do but 
to drink a toast in champagne to the new 
baby. She could imagine how he’d looked 
that day, tall and proud with his laugh 
booming out. And then, when the bottle 
was empty, he had put a note into it. 
Nobody saw what he had written, and 
nobody was to take it out and look. It was 
for Grace’s eyes, but not until the day she 
turned twenty-one. 

When the time came, she took out the 
note and read a message that was short 
and simple—hardly more than a few 
words: “I hope you grow up to be as nice 
a girl as your mother.” 

The father who had written that bit of 


To such a man, the Depression was noth- | 


sentiment and keep it a secret for twenty- | 


one years—how was he today? She looked 
toward his door again, as if willing the 
nurse to come out and end this suspense. 

But the waiting went on... . There had 


been another message from him— Seven- | 


teen years ago her father had written it 
in freshly-laid cement in the driveway at 
home. She knew the words by heart. 
“November 12, 1943. Grace is fourteen to- 
day.” Long after he was gone, those words 
would endure. He—the builder—must have 
known that. 

There was still another message that she 
would always remember, though it was 
only in the spoken words. It was when she 
knew for sure that she wanted an acting 
career—and wanted it on her own, not 
on the reputation and contact of her 
uncles. For she was the niece of George 
Kelly, who wrote such hit plays as “Craig’s 
Wife” and “The Show-Off.” And Walter 
Kelly, the famed “Virginia Judge” of 
vaudeville. But, above all, she was the 
daughter of Jack Kelly, who’d made it on 
his own, too. 


She was about to enter the American | 


Academy of Dramatic Arts in New York. 


Her father talked it over with her, asking 


her only to be sure. He told her what he 
knew from his two brothers, that show 
business is heartbreaking and demanding. 

“You have to be good,” he said, “or we 
don’t want you to go.” 

It was the crossroads for a girl who had 
everything. On the one hand a warm, 
welcoming home, family and friends, a 
privileged life of comfort. In the other 
direction hard, hard work. Had her father 
always known which she would choose? 
She chose the work, and turned out what 
he wanted her to be—good. She became a 
star, and Academy Award winner. She was 
noted for her beauty, talent, poise, bearing. 
She played a princess in “The Swan” and 
looked more regal than a real one. 


A fairybook romance 


And, then, like a fairybook romance, a 
real prince did come. A young, handsome 
prince—but so shy, that his personal chap- 


lain, Father Tucker, had to play Cupid and | 


do the talking for him to Grace’s father. 


Even then, with a prince asking for his | 


daughter’s hand in marriage, Jack Kelly 
was so much the protective father, and so 
thoroughly an American, that he didn’t 
leap at the chance to make a princess of 
his daughter. 

He said to the chaplain, “Father, all we 
know about this boy is your word that he 
will be a good husband.” And he said, 
“Father, let’s get this straight, we’re not 
running after royalty.” 

Now Grace remembered Father Tucker’s 
answers to her own father during the 
conversation that shaped such a happy, 
love-filled life for her and Rainier. Father 
Tucker had said, “John, I wouldn’t recom- 
mend any boy to any girl if I didn’t know 
him inside out .... he is a fine boy. And 
you're not running after royalty, royalty’s | 


running after you.” 
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The running after—those were only 
words, figures of speech. Her father knew 
that what mattered was two young people 
falling in love with each other. So the 
announcements went out. “Mr. and Mrs. 
John B. Kelly Sr. announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter Grace to His Serene 
Highness, Prince Rainier III of Monaco... .” 

And she remembered how, in the un- 
believable stress and strain of an inter- 
national wedding, her father had stood by 
her to hold off the curious ones and the 
pushers. 

Yes, he had given her his protection, his 
strength, and a great deal of love. Jack 
Kelly, wrapped up in business, sports and 
politics, may not have been one to talk 
about his feelings for the shy, quietly in- 
tense one of his children—but he was there 
when she needed him. Always. With such 
a father, the question was inevitable: 
What would I do without him? 

She looked up and saw the nurse coming 
out of his room, toward her. She stood up 
at once. 


He wouldn’t see her cry 


“You may come in now.” 
Now she would see her father. What the 
doctor had to tell her, he would tell later, 


and then she could release the tears, 
whether they were of relief or despair. 
But now, while she was in this room, her 
father would not see her cry. Because he 
was so sick—and she loved him so dearly. 

She walked swiftly along the corridor. 
Only for one moment, at the very door, she 
stopped. She turned away, alone within 
herself. The nurse didn’t see her face, with 
its look of fear, or her hands pressed tightly 
together and against her body for control. 
She said a silent little prayer, took a deep 
breath, and when she turned back, again, 
she was ready. The look of anxiety was 
gone, her face wore a serenity that was 
lovely to see. A smile of greeting was ready 
on her lips. 

Two weeks later she was on her way 
home to Monaco—knowing what she knew. 
That for her father it was what she had 
dreaded all along. Cancer. 

He was out of the hospital now; the 
doctors had let him go home to be sur- 
rounded by his family again, in the re- 
assuring comfort of his own house. Be- 
cause for Big Jack Kelly, that man made 
of iron and steel and brick, now it was 
only a matter of time. Yet, at home, he 
attended shows and made jokes about 
having been hospitalized. 

Grace flew home to the family whom she 


had left for a few days that lengthened 
into two weeks. She went knowing that 
this visit with her father had been some- 
thing very precious. She would always be 
grateful for it, always have it to remember 
along with everything else dear and good 
that she remembered about him and her- 
self. All her life she would remember the 
birthday note in the champagne bottle, 
and the birthday card in the cement, and 
all the other unspoken ways he had shown 
his love. And for comfort she would have, 
too, the memory of these two weeks they 
had been blessed with. Two weeks of close, 
warm companionship—before it was too 
late. Two weeks in which she could talk 
to him, and do small services for him, and 
keep up the brave smile. Because if John 
Kelly knew the final bitter verdict, he 
had too much courage to admit it. And 
how better could she have honored his 
brave, proud heart than by never showing 
grief in his presence? 

But she went home with the burden of 
her knowledge heavy on her own heart. 

And a week later she was winging back 
to him. This time with Rainier by her 
side. For death had come abruptly, sooner 
than she anticipated. 

Now Grace Kelly could weep. 
father could not see her cry. 


Her 
THE END 





NIGHTMARE 


Continued from page 63 


It was June when everything, little and 
big, came to a head. Ty Hardin had gone 
to Indianapolis alone, to watch the 500- 
mile speed race. And there, with the shrill 
ring of a hotel telephone, the dream of a 
perfect marriage turned into a nightmare. 

At first, when Ty learned it was Andra 
calling him long-distance, he was hopeful. 
Perhaps this little separation had been 
what they both needed. And then, with 
no warning, he heard her familiar voice 
telling him that hope was over. She had 
filed for divorce, she told him, in Los An- 
geles Superior Court charging him with 
mental cruelty and requesting custody of 
and support for the twins. Ty tried desper- 
ately, on the phone, to change her mind, 
but for once his voice and his words had 
no effect on Andra. 

He flew back to Hollywood, hurrying 
home straight from the airport. Until the 
moment he opened the front door, he still 
insisted to himself that Andra’s phone call 
had been a terrible mistake, something he 
could clear up as soon as he could talk to 
her face to face. But Andra wasn’t there. 
And neatly piled up in the hall were all 
his personal belongings, with his shining 
black boots and his cowboy hat at the top 
of the heap. From their Mexican nurse- 
housekeeper, he learned that Andra was 
at the studio, working on a TV show for 
the “Bourbon Street Beat” series. 

Ty moved in with a friend, and that 
night he telephoned Andra. This time she 
was even more insistent than she’d been 
when she’d called him in Indianapolis. Her 
mind was made up; she was going through 
with the divorce. She wanted only one 
dollar token alimony for herself and, of 
course, he could see the boys. But that was 
as far as she would go. 

They had ended the way they’d started 
—in misunderstanding. It was a miracle 
that two people, who clashed so violently 
from the beginning, ever got started at all. 
Yet the miracle had happened. For two 
years, there had been love, and Ty couldn’t 
believe that now it was over. 

Ty got off on the wrong foot the first 
second Andra ever saw him. It was a 
“blind date.” It was “arranged” that they 


go together to the premiere of “Teacher’s 
Pet.” Andra didn’t know Ty and Ty didn’t 
know Andra, but the studio told them the 
appearance at the premiere would help 
both of them, so reluctantly they agreed. 


What would Mom and Dad say? 


Andra had dressed ever-so-carefully for 
the date. She’d brushed and brushed her 
reddish-brown hair until it glistened. She’d 
spent an entire afternoon, three days be- 
fore, shopping for that extra-special gown 
that would make her first Hollywood pre- 
miere just perfect. Now, as the bell rang, 
she walked to the door, smiling with ex- 
citement and anticipation, and opened it. 

The smile froze on her face. “Oh, no! 
He’s not for real,” she thought. “He just 
can’t be true.” But he was true and he 
was for real, all six-foot-two inches of 
him: from his ten-gallon hat dripping with 
rain, to his finely tailored tuxedo that set 
off his broad, broad shoulders, down to 
his black, highly-polished cowboy boots. 

She started toward the hall closet to get 
a raincoat. “No need of that, Ma’am,” he 
drawled, “I got just the thing out here on 
your porch to keep us all dry.” She let 
herself be dragged along, and the next 
thing she knew he’d draped some smelly 
oilskins over their heads and had lifted 
her into his arms. 

She didn’t kick, she didn’t protest; she 
just laughed hysterically and wondered 
what her mom and dad back on the farm 
near Rockford, Illinois, would say if they 
could see her now. The next moment, he 
deposited her down in the seat of his open 
sports car, kerplunk. Of course, his car 
wouldnt have a top, but he stretched the 
oilskin over her head, fastening it some- 
how to the front windshield and the back 
of the seat. The odor of the oilskin almost 
made her sick, but when she protested in 
a ladylike fashion to being smothered, say- 
ing something about it “being unfair for 
me to be protected from the rain while 
you're getting all wet,” he told her that his 
hat kept the rain off him. “Besides,” he 
told her, “rain makes me grow.” 

So she scrounged up in the corner, not 
caring about wrinkling her dress, not able 
to see his face above the oilskins, feeling 
like a defenseless deer that had been 
trapped in a cave by a mad bear. Rain 
began to drip through a hole in the oilskin 
right on her hair that she had taken such 


pains with. But she didn’t move, she didn’t 
care. She fixed her eyes on his bright shiny 
boots, as he accelerated and braked the 
car. Those crazy, impossible boots on this 
impossible, crazy character. 

Hours later, she stood again in her own 
hallway and listened to his boots clatter- 
ing down the steps and along the walk to 
his car. Then she ran upstairs, threw her- 
self face down on the bed, and sobbed into 
the pillow. She remembered how embar- 
rassed she’d felt when they’d pulled up in 
front of the theater and Ty had pulled her 
out, wet and bedraggled, to face the glare 
of the premiere spotlights and the stares 
of the milling crowd. She’d escaped into 
the ladies’ room where she did her best to 
repair the damage that the rain had done 
to her hair and gown. When she came out 
into the lobby again, looking and feeling 
a little better, she saw immediately that he 
hadn’t changed: the same huge hat 
(wouldn’t he ever take it off?), the same 
outlandish boots. Even as she sat next to 
him in the dark theater, she felt her face 
turn crimson with shame. He finally had 
taken off his hat, and stuffed it in the lit- 
tle wire rack under the seat; and every 
time she looked down, and she couldn’t 
help looking down, the little program light 
at the bottom of the seat shone on the 
brim of his hat, and on those ludicrous, 
impossible cowboy boots. 


A promise is a promise 


In the morning, the sun was shining 
brightly and, suddenly, for Andra Martin 
the memory of the night before was like 
some vague nightmare that fades in day- 
light. Once, during her day at the studio, 
she saw a cowboy pass by her table in the 
commissary and automatically she gazed 
down at his boots. But they weren’t black 
and they weren’t shiny, and she laughed in 
relief. 

That night she was exhausted. All she 
wanted was to take a nice warm bath and 
go to sleep. She was just slipping off her 
shoes when the phone rang. It was him, Ty 
Hardin, but somehow the voice on the 
phone didn’t seem to go with a ten-gallon 
hat and crazy black boots. It was a gentle 
voice, a deep, mature voice, and the words 
that poured into her ear were sane words, 
understanding words, winning words. And 
suddenly she saw him—rather, saw his 
eyes—as if he were there standing right 
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blue, even bluer than her own. She was so 
startled she almost cried out. She hadn’t 
realized she’d even noticed his eyes, but 
here they were. He was at the other end 
of the phone, but part of him, his striking 
eyes and his compelling voice, were in the 
same room with her. Hypnotized, she 
heard him ask her if she’d go on an all-day 
outing with him the next day and she 
heard herself answering “Yes.” 

After they’d hung up, she felt like call- 
ing him back to say “No.” But a promise 
was a promise, and she decided to make 
the best of it. 

With visions in her mind of a day at the 
beach or by the side of a pool, she greeted 
him at the door in her most alluring bath- 
ing suit. Again, her smile froze on her 
face. He was wearing the same ten-gallon 
hat. Her eyes automatically went to his 
feet. No boots. But something even worse: 
baseball shoes with cleats that left 
scratches on her hall floor. No tuxedo, but 
a baseball uniform! 

Again she was propelled out to his car 
and lifted into the front seat. (Didn’t this 
man believe in opening doors?) Away they 
sped to a baseball field. He plunked her 
down on a hard-slatted bench, and then 
went out to join his teammates on the 
diamond. It seemed he was the pitcher for 
Jerry Lewis’s baseball team that was play- 


ing against another team of actors, and he | 


just took it for granted that she’d be fas- 
cinated watching him play. 

And to tell the truth, she was fascinated. 
She didn’t know a home run from a foul 
ball, but she did know a crazy character 
when she saw one. And Ty Hardin was 


crazy. He kept his cowboy hat on while he | 


next to her. They were blue eyes, steel | 





pitched, while he batted, and while he was | 
in the dugout. He only took it off once, and | 


that was to use it as a bucket to bring her 
over a hatful of shaved ice that he had 
snitched from an ice truck nearby. He 
stood there watching as she let the cold ice 
melt in her mouth, and she noticed, for the 
first time, that his hair was a rich brown 
color. 

“Like it?” he asked, pointing to the ice 
in his hat. 

“M-m-m-m-m,” she answered. 

“Having fun?” he said. 

She looked at his deep blue eyes, smiled, 
and nodded her head yes. And she meant 
it. 

Jerry called Ty from the field, and Ty 
put the hat, ice and all, back on his head. 
“Feels good,” he said, “nice and cool,” and 
she laughed with him. 


They were different 





After that, there were many dates, each | 
crazier than the last. When she was with | 
him, she had fun and everything was fine. | 


When she was alone without him, their 
relationship seemed absurd and impos- 
sible to her. They were just too different: 
He dressed bizarrely, to say the least, 
while she was always careful to wear just 
the right things. She’d come from a close- 
knit, happy, conservative Swedish-Ameri- 
can farm family, while he was the child of 
a broken home. She’d never really been 
in love before (yes, she had to admit to 
herself, she was in love with this unpre- 
dictable galoot!) while he’d been married 
before, to his Texas childhood sweetheart, 
and was the father of two children, a boy 
and a girl. She’d wanted to be an actress 
as long as she could remember and had 
done everything to further her career, 
while Ty—who never knew what he really 
wanted to do, who’d worked as a helper 
in a bake shop, a filling station attendant, 
an optical lens grinder, a second lieuten- 
ant in the Army, a professional football 
player, and an engineer—had just stum- 
bled into an acting career. While she’d 
worked and prayed to get her break, he’d 
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just walked into Paramount, one day, to 
borrow a prop gun to wear with his cow- 
boy suit to a costume party, and walked 
out again with a seven-year contract 
tucked in his pocket. 


They waited patiently 


Yes, they were just too different; in 
backgrounds, interests, habits, hopes and 
dreams they were miles apart. That’s what 
she thought until they were together. 
Then, the touch of his hand and the warm, 
tender expression in his blue eyes melted 
away all her logic and all her reason. 
When he finally asked her to marry him, 
she said “Yes.” 

But their business agents almost hit the 
ceiling when they were told the news. 
Marriage would ruin their careers, they 
said; Andra and Ty were too impulsive; 
Andra and Ty were teenage idols; Andra 
and Ty should wait. 

They postponed the wedding, but Andra 
told reporters, “Ty and I feel terrible. We 
love each other very much—and we will 
get married later when all this confusion 
is over.” 

They waited patiently . . . for ten days. 
Then they refused to wait any longer. On 
August 30, 1958, in the Little Brown 
Church in the Valley, in North Hollywood, 
the Reverend John H. Wells joined Andra 
Martin and Ty Hardin in holy matrimony. 
The wedding got off auspiciously; Ty had 
left his ten-gallon hat and his shiny black 
boots at home. He was dressed in a con- 
servative dark suit; his shoes were black 
but regular; he wore a light tie on a white 
shirt; he even sported a white handker- 
chief in his jacket pocket and the tradi- 
tional white carnation in his buttonhole. 
As Andra’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Rehn (she’d grown up as Sandra Rehn), 
and Ty’s mother, Mrs. Gwen Hungerford 
(Ty had been christened Orison Hunger- 
ford, Jr.), joined in toasting the happy 
couple, the bride—glowing in her gown of 
white net and lace over pink taffeta, with 
a seed-pearl crown on her hair—knew 
that all her doubts had been silly, and was 
sure that they were going to live happily 
ever after. 

And they were happy, ecstatically hap- 
py, for a while. There was one sentimental 
ritual that symbolized their happiness and 
their marriage to both of them: they al- 
ways dined by candlelight. The light from 
the candles represented the glow and 
warmth they felt for each other. The soft 
yellow flickering of the candles established 
a special place of security, of closeness, of 
love for the hardboiled man from Texas 
and the pretty, little sensitive girl from 
Illinois. 


The little things 


Then little things, insignificant things, 
unimportant things began to cast their 
shadows on the romantic glow. 

Ty couldn’t remember birthdays, anni- 
versaries, days that they might have shared 
together. Andra tried not to let this hurt 
her. After all, she knew he was like this 
before he married her. Why, for a while 
he’d called her “Worthless” when they 
were going together because he had trou- 
ble remembering her name. But one day, 
on her birthday, she crossed her fingers 
and hoped against hope that he wouldn’t 
forget. But he did. He went off to the 
— without saying anything special to 
er. 

Andra was convinced he just didn’t care. 
“To let him know how I felt,” she says, 
“T filled our apartment with red roses be- 
fore he came home, baked myself a birth- 
day cake, and bought two presents which 
I unwrapped just as he walked through 
the door.” 

Ty didn’t apologize, but three weeks 


later he handed over to her all the ex- 
pense money he’d saved from a long per- 
sonal-appearance tour, money for her to 
spend in furnishing the new house he’d 
bought for her in the San Fernando Val- 
ley. What could you do or say to a fellow 
like this? Sure, he’d forget birthdays and 
anniversaries, but then he’d celebrate 
what he’d call a “No-day,” just any old 
day at all, just one of the 365 days in the 
year when he loved her most of all. 

He also teased her mercilessly. And just 
when she thought he was serious, that the 
pecan pie she’d baked specially for him 
was a total loss, he’d break down and con- 
fess that it was the best pie he’d ever 
tasted. And, at that point, she didn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry. 

In matters of dress she finally deferred 
to him. She liked sophisticated clothes; he 
obviously preferred casual cowboy duds; 
so she took to wearing blue jeans most of 
the time. But in the matter of speed in 
getting dressed, she never quite caught up 
with him. Ty would slip into his clothes 
in two minutes flat. Then he’d pace the 
floor impatiently, waiting for her to get 
ready. He never actually criticized her, 
but she took the hint and learned to get 
dressed in exactly seven minutes. 

These were the little things, but there 
were others more important. One problem, 
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most significant, that confronted this young 
couple was money. When they were first 
married, Ty was making less than two 
hundred dollars a week and Andra then 
wasn’t even under contract to Warners. 
Two hundred dollars might seem like a 
lot, but it wasn’t very much in Holly- 
wood, especially when two young people 
were trying to make their way in show 
business and had to dress and act as if 
they were millionaires, even when they 
hardly had enough to pay for hamburgers 
and Cokes. Then there was an added drain 
on their finances: Ty had to pay for the 
— of his two children by his former 
wife. 

By the time the twins, Jeff Orison and 
John Richard, were born, their expenses 
had skyrocketed. Both of them were over- 
joyed at the birth of the boys. Ty drove 
through the streets of Hollywood, honking 
the horn of his car and yelling at the top 
of his voice, “They’re boys. Twin Boys!” 
But with their arrival came new bills, new 
responsibilities. 

There were the mortgage payments on 
their home at Denny Avenue, in North 
Hollywood, for instance; and then, too, 
there were doctor bills, hospital bills, 
nurses’ bills, and all the other expenses 
that any parents have when a new child 


comes into the world—but in this case it 
was two new children. 

By this time, Ty and Andra were both 
under contract to Warner Brothers. But 
with agents’ fees, taxes, payments on the 
house, the liquidation of old debts, and all 
their running expenses, they seemed to get 
deeper and deeper into a financial hole. 

Their other major problem seemed to be 
the question of two careers. Ty had said 
publicly that the problem of two careers 
in one family “doesn’t bother us in the 
slightest. 'm proud of Andra’s talent and 
looks.” But deep down inside he must have 
felt that Andra’s place was staying home 
with the twins and his place was making 
money for the family. After his own mom 
and dad had split up, he’d seen how hard 
his mother had had to work to support the 
family. And back then he’d resolved that 
no wife of his would ever have to work. 
The irony of the whole thing, of course, 
and the trap from which he couldn’t quite 
extricate himself, was that they needed 
the money that Andra brought in. 

Nevertheless, in his mind he thought of 
her as a wife and mother, not as an actress. 
When people on the “Bronco” set would 
ask him about his wife, he’d always an- 
swer, “Mama and the children are fine.” 


It didn’t work out 


The day after the news of the divorce 
startled Ty Hardin, Hollywood and fans 
everywhere, we talked to Andra Martin 
on Stage 16 at Warners. She was bent for- 
ward in a canvas-back chair, shadows of 
strain and tension in her blue eyes. As we 
approached, she managed a faint smile— 
but only with the corners of her mouth, 
not her eyes. 

“It just didn’t work out,” she said, 
speaking more to herself than to anyone 
else. “I think it’s better to divorce now 
than to keep being unhappy.” 

But what had happened to the marriage, 
the marriage that their friends had called 
“perfect”? 

“Nothing really,” she answered, looking 
down at the floor. “I guess it was just a 
case of two people finding out that they 
no longer are happy together. I gave it 
careful thought, of course, before I filed, 
and it was the only alternative.” 

Is there someone else you love? 

“Two boys,” she said. “My two sons. But 
if you mean another man, no.” 

Did Ty fall in love with someone else? 

“T don’t think so,” she said, shaking her 
head. “You'll have to ask Ty.” 

We started to ask more questions, but 
she’d bent forward again and was staring 
at the floor as if we weren’t there. So we 
left her alone with her thoughts . . . and 
her memories. 

We tried to call Ty, but he refused all 
calls. He was waiting for just one call, a 
call from Andra Martin, telling him that 
she wants to try again. 


The end? 


That’s all there is to the story—and yet 
we are reluctant to type “The End.” We 
hope and pray that Andra and Ty read 
this story, their story, and that now, when 
it’s almost over, they go back to the be- 
ginning, for a moment, and look at the 
picture they see there. A picture of two 
people in love. A picture of a father and 
a mother who have the most precious gift 
in the world, two lovely children they both 
adore. 

It is our hope that in looking at that 
photograph and in reading this story, they 
may find, again, that which is stronger 
than petty differences and major disagree- 
ments—love. THE END 


TY HARDIN CAN BE SEEN EVERY OTHER TUES. 
ON ABC-TV IN “BRONCO” 7:30-8:30 P.M., EDT. 
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GARDNER MCKAY 


Continued from page 61 


else if we didn’t nab it first. “And it’s a 
great place,” he enthused. “There’s just 
nothing else like it at the price.” 

Before I knew it, we were trailing be- 
hind a rent agent and toiling up endless 
stairs in a dingy hall. He unlocked a door 
on the worst place I ever saw in my life. 
Gard was sure right—there couldn’t be 
another like it, not at any price! But 
Gard looked thrilled, which I sure wasn’t, 
and the man saw that. He said, “When 
your own things are in, you two will love 
it. The owners wouldn’t rent this studio 
to just anybody, only a nice respectable 
married couple. They don’t want bachelors 
wrecking the place.” 

What’s to wreck, I wondered. With that 
whiff coming in from the meat-packing 
district around here? And not even a real 
bathroom in the place? And _ they’re 
choosey yet—no bachelors! 

But Gard was saying eagerly, “We'll 
take it.” So I didn’t say a word. He paid 
a deposit, signed a lease, and we left. It 
wasn’t until we were out in the street and 
around the corner that he grabbed my 
hand and pumped it up and down. 

“Golly, you were swell to do this for 
me, Kerry,” he raved. “I can’t thank you 
enough! How many girls would be sport 
enough to pose as a fellow’s wife? Now 
I’ve got the lease, they can’t go back 
on it.” 


That nice boy who took showers 


I couldn’t help howling with laughter 
at the deal we’d put over. If that dump 
was what Gard wanted for himself, I was 
glad to help. I said, giggling, “Honestly, 
Gard, I was petrified that any minute he’d 
see this was only my college ring.” I had 
turned it around so that the plain band 
showed like a wedding ring. 

We walked off, arm in arm, still laugh- 
ing. We went for a nice lunch to one of his 
“mobile” places, kidding each other that 
this was our wedding celebration. Finally, 
after a few hours around the Village, I had 
to take the subway for the apartment up- 
town where Mom and I lived. That was 
the end of my brief “marriage” to Gard- 
ner McKay—but the beginning of a fine, 
long friendship. 

We'd only dated twice since the night I 
met him at a party in Greenwich Village. 
Oh, I could tell he was sweet, sensitive and 
very shy. And the crowded, noisy party 
bothered him; it seemed to scare him. He 
was honestly grateful to me for sitting 
off in one quiet little spot we managed to 
find, and talking to him alone. 

We talked for hours. I don’t remember 
anyone else at that party. Only Gard, 
shyly letting me draw him out about 
himself. He told me he’d come down from 
Cornell University for spring vacation 
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crazy about art. He was struggling to get 
started in New York with his talents— 
photography and a _ skill for making 
mobiles that everybody admired but no- 
body bought. 

“But at least I eat,” he said with a 
smile. He explained that owners of res- 
taurants in the Village, and bars and 
movie houses, were always glad to let 
him dangle his mobiles from their ceilings. 
He didn’t get paid for them, but he got all 
the free food he could eat and all the 
movies he wanted to see. 

So, for our first date, we enjoyed dinner 
and a movie on the strength of his mobiles. 
The second date, we spent mostly walking 
for miles and talking our heads off. And 
not once, on either of those dates, did he 
kiss me! He was shy and I liked him for it. 

My mother liked him, too. It wasn’t 
long before the shy Gard was so much 
at home with us that he dropped in regu- 
larly—to take showers. He had to take 
them somewhere, he couldn’t in that 
dream apartment he’d rented with my 
valuable assistance! 

One afternoon, my mother was giving a 
tea party for a dozen or so friends, when 
the doorbell rang and Gard walked in. 
I wasn’t home, but Mother told me about 
it later. She introduced him all around. 
He said, “How do you do,” then politely 
excused himself and went into the bath- 
room. A few minutes later you could 
hear the shower running, because the 
plumbing in our apartment was very 
noisy. And over the running water, you 
could hear the cheerful sound of a man 
whistling in the shower. Mom said the 
women didn’t utter more than ten words, 
they were listening so hard, with the fun- 
niest expressions on their faces. 

Finally, the bathroom door opened and 
out came Gard, completely dressed again. 
He said, “Thank you” to Mother, and 
“Nice to have met you” to the ladies, 
and walked out the front door. 

For one full minute, there was a 
stunned silence. Then one of Mother’s 
oldest friends said, “Lilly, do you realize 
that very polite young man just went 
into your bathroom and took a shower?” 

“Of course,” Mother said calmly. “He’s 
a very clean, polite young man.” 

To this day, Mother still refers to Gard 
as “that nice boy who always took show- 
ers in our apartment.” But what I fondly 
remember is the fun we had _ together. 
Sailing was the love of his life, and we 
did that when he could afford it. Mostly, 
we walked, talked, drank coffee in Louie’s, 
our favorite restaurant, haunted junk 
shops to fix up his studio, and had the 
most luxurious picnics imaginable in 
Central Park. That was because of the 
mobiles. We’d have things like roast 
chicken, French bread, and even a bottle 
of wine. I was going to a girls’ school in 
New York, but he wouldn’t meet me at 
the school, he was too shy. There was 
something about the way females looked 
at him that made him stutter and stumble 
all over himself. On the other hand, you 
couldn’t blame them for looking at him 
that way, either. But I bet they’d be sur- 
prised if they knew how darn trustworthy 
such a handsome fellow could be. I bet 
nobody’d believe it! 

I am almost six feet tall, and Gard is 
six-foot-three. We’re both shy, and I don’t 
think he kissed me more than half a dozen 
times in those happy young years we 
spent together. He set the pace himself 
one night—something not many men will 
do. 


He wasn’t always wacky 


We were at his apartment, washing 
dishes after dinner and he kissed me on 





and decided not to go back—he was too | 














OPPORTUNITIES 


EVERYBODY 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN PWC, Sept. '60 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 1609-C, 
Glendale, California, —__ 
UP TO $500 For Your Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. 
Send small picture for coprews. All Ages). Returned. Print 
child’s, parent’s name, address. Spotlite, 1611 La Brea, Pl 
Hollywood, California, 
EXCELLENT INCOME POSSIBLE mailing advertising for 
prowing Organization. Literature, lists, stamps given free. 
nformation $1.00 (Refundable). Continental Mailers, Box 
5523, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
MAKE $25-$50 week, clipping newspaper items for publishers. 
Some_ clippings worth $5 each. Particulars Free. National, 
81-WM, Knickerbocker Station, New York City. 
DRESSES 29c; SHOES 59c; Men’s Suits $5.98; Trousers 
F136. Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164-A 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, New York. nie ea 
TOP $88 PAID for your child’s photo, if selected for adver- 
tising. Send photo, name. Returned. Free rating. Guild, 
5032-PL Lankershim, North Hollywood, California. 
HOMEWORKERS NEEDED! GUARANTEED Pay! No 
Selling! Everything furnished! Elvee, 556-P Beacon, Man- 
chester, N.H. e 
LADIES: EARN UP to $2.00 hour sewing babywear! No 
house selling! Send postcard to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Indiana. 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
EARN $50.00 FAST, Sewing Aprons. Details Free. Redykut's, 
Loganville, Wisconsin. _ 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspapers. Write Newscraft, 
PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. _ 
_ CS AGENTS & HELP WANTED 
MAKE MOST EXTRA Cash with world’s biggest line 
Christmas cards, gifts. Introduce friends, neighbors to over 
150 Christmas, Everyday box assortments, 600 big money- 
makers. Pocket up to 50% profit plus “a cash bonus. Free 
giant color catalog; samples on approval. StyleLine, 421 Fifth 
Ave., S., Dept. 66-M, Minneapolis, Minn, 
UP TO $300 Extra Money. Show friends fabulous self-selling 
Evans Christmas Card, Gift line. Profits to 100%. Send no 
money—write for sample boxes to be paid for or ,eturned, 
plus big Free Album Personalized Cards, 2 Catalogs 300 items. 
New England Art Publishers, North Abington 995, Mass. 
FASHION DEMONSTRATORS—$20-$40 profit evenings. No 
delivering or collecting. Beeline “— hows are Party Plan 
sensation! Samples furnished free. Beeline Fashions, Bensen- 
ville 214, Illinois, ¥ Eee ¢ Len 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
oreo game kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-90, Chicago 

, Hlinois. _ ho a ee 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  —=s_— 
FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home. No classes. Texts fur- 
nisned. Diploma awarded. If 17 or over and left school 
write for Free assignment and catalog. Wayne School o 
LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence Institution, 
Dept. 961 WC, 419 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Il, 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X674, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Aepree materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 


Atlanta, Georgia, 
net _LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 to $600. For Any purpose. Employed men and 
women eligible. Confidential, 2 years to repay. Write for free 
loan application. American Loan Plan, City National Bldg., 
Dept. QO-8050, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
BORROW BY MAIL. $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Department 63-R. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
___BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
Time, Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 
1_ Arkansas. ee 
ANALYZE HANDWRITING FOR profit, pleasure. Free 
sample lesson, catalog reveals plan. Write IGAS, Inc., Dept. 
157, Springfield 4, Missouri. ___ 

___ STAMP COLLECTING 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE—Includes_ Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives—British 
Colonies— righ Value Pictorials, etc. Complete Collection plus 
Big Illustrated Magazine all Free. Send 5c for postage, Gray 
Stamp Co., Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. 


FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
HIGH PAY OVERSEAS. Domestic Jobs. Men, Women. Gen- 
erous Benefits. Companies Pay Transportation. For informa- 
tion write: World Wide, Dept. A2, 149 N. Franklin St., Hemp- 
stead, New York. 

_PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 
LOANS ENTIRELY BY MAIL—$600 or less for any purpose. 
Strictly Confidential. Repay in 24 low monthly payments. Em- 
ployed men, women eligible anywhere. Write: Budget Finance 

Dept. K-80, 114 S. 17, Omaha 2, Neb. 

ar MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
POEMS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY for New Songs and 
Records. Free Examination and Appraisal, Send Poems: 
Sonacrafters, Acklen Station, Nashville, Tenn. 





































































































THE FACTS ABOUT 
“NITE-OWL” EYES 


Loss of sleep the “‘night before’ shows up in red 
irritated eyes next day. Make them sparkle again 
with new triple-action 20/20, the Professional 
Eye Medication. Actual clinical tests by practic- 
ing physicians proved 20/20 (1) Soothes and re- 
lieves eye fatigue, reduces pain and discomfort; 
(2) Clears bloodshot eyes* in less than 90 seconds 
(3) Relieves minor irritation from strain, smoke, 
dust, glare, etc. For the best in eye care, insist 
on 20/20. Squeeze bottle $1.00 at drug counters, 





*Caused by enlarged biood vessels in the outer eye. 


the top of my head. I turned and kissed 
him back. Next thing I knew, he had 
thrown my coat over my shoulders and 
was dragging me down the stairs two at 
a time. He didn’t say a word until we 
reached the subway entrance on the cor- 
ner and then he turned me around and 
looked me straight in the eyes. 

“Ker, I want you to remember one 
thing. When you’re in a man’s apartment, 
don’t trust him. Not that he’s a bad guy— 
he’s just human—and you're a different 
kind of girl.” With that, he gently shoved 
me toward the stairs to the subway and 
went on down the street. I was just 
eighteen then, and he was twenty. He was 
very grown-up for his age but both of 
us still had a lot more growing up to do. 
Had we been in too much of a hurry 
then, we wouldn’t be the close friends we 
are now. 

He was a funny mixture of gentle shy- 
ness and mad humor. One night, we were 
leaning against an empty taxicab waiting 
for another couple to come out of Louie’s, 
in the Village, when a drunk reeled 
around the corner and fell into the cab. 

“Take me to Broadway and 49th, 
driver,” he ordered. 

Gard jumped in, turned on the ignition 
and gunned the motor for fifteen seconds. 
Then he shut it off, hopped out, and 
opened the door for the drunk. 

“Tll be hanged if I'll ever drive with 
you again,” mumbled the passenger. “You 
drive too fast.” 

But don’t think Gard was always that 
wacky. His struggles with himself did 
heartbreaking things to him. You’d think 
the mirror, alone, would give him the 
confidence he needed so painfully. But he 
never could see himself as others did— 
handsome, gifted, intelligent. He hadn’t 
the slightest notion of all he had to offer. 
He was alone so much, and he had such 
drive, that everything he did, he learned 
to do perfectly. But it was never enough; 
he was never satisfied. Why? Maybe be- 
cause his father was a very big advertis- 
ing executive, and his family had always 
been prominent, and his great-great- 
grandfather had been the finest ship 
builder of his time. So Gard had to prove 
something, he had to be the finest what- 
ever-he-could-be. But the struggle was 
tough. And it put him in mortal terror 
of people. 

Just how terror-stricken he could get, 


I learned soon after I became a friend to 
be trusted. I was home, one evening, and 
the phone rang. 

“Kerry? Listen.” Gard’s voice was low 
and hurried. “You’ve got to get here 
fast—you’ve got to get me out of this!” 

“Oh Gard! Gard—where are you?” 

“I'm in the penthouse at the Sherry 
Netherland. At a party. And. . .” 

“Okay,” I said. “I’m on my way.” 

I slapped on some good clothes and 
hopped a cab. Soon a butler was leading 
me into a fabulous drawing room with 
at least a hundred elegant guests. It was 
strictly out of a movie. I spotted Gard in 
a far-off corner hunched on a tiny satin 
ballroom chair. At his feet sat three in- 
ternationally famous glamor girls, two 
of them old enough to be his mother. All 
three were looking up into his face ador- 
ingly. But he was looking scared. 

I swooped on the little group saying, 
“Darling, I hate to tear you away but 
we'll be late for the Malcombs.” Whoever 
they were! 

You’d never think a six-foot “threer” 
could shoot out of a little chair like a 
rocket, but he did. I grabbed his arm and 
we sailed out. We ended up walking from 
Fifty-ninth and Fifth down to the Village. 
He needed air! 

“All th-those strangers,” he groaned. 
“And th-those f-female 1-l-leeches!” He 
was stuttering again—he only did it when 
he got panicky. 

“Nobody forced you to go,” I sort of 
snapped. “I rescued you, so quit carrying 
on! Next time don’t get yourself into 
something you can’t get yourself out of.” 


The day Gard collapsed 


He never forgot my words. Some 
months later, we were sailing for Fire 
Island on a twenty-five foot ketch he 
had acquired—no motor, only sails. We 
invited two other couples along and none 
of us were sailors except Gard. He was 
kept busy with the sails and rudder while 
we ate hamburgers, drank Cokes and 
relaxed. 

When we came to a bridge that had to 
be opened for us, he jumped up on the 
pilings to help the bridge-keeper. Next 
thing we knew, the ketch was floating 
away with Gard stranded on the pilings. 
At first, he stared after us with shock, 
while we stared back the same. Then he 


Don’t think Gard was always wacky. His inner struggles could be heartbreaking. 


started to laugh. That’s what we saw as 
we drifted out to sea—Gard laughing! 

We floated for an hour until the Coast 
Guard picked us up. They said Gard had 
called and told our plight—five land- 
lubbers drifting out to sea. 

Back in town we headed for Louie’s, 
tired, hungry, a little wet and pretty mad. 
We hoped to find Gard and strangle him. 
We sat drinking coffee till he walked in, 
carrying a brown paper package. 

“For my friends,” he said. And to me, 
“You were right, Kerry—never get your- 
self into anything you can’t get yourself 
out of.” We tore open the package and 
there were five separate copies of “The 
Small Boat Skipper and His Problems.” 
I hit Gard with my copy, but later I 
memorized it from cover to cover. 

“Good girl,” he told me, then. “What- 
ever you're trying to do, learn the ropes 
or you'll sink every time.” 

He should know! He was trying to do 
half-a-dozen things—writing, painting, 
designing mobiles, sailing, among other 
things, and learning the ropes thoroughly 
for each. Until one day, he collapsed 
right on the dock. The doctor said he’d 
been overdoing it to the point of exhaus- 
tion and was suffering an attack of mono- 
nucleosis. That put him in the hospital. 

And did that teach him to slow down? 
Hah! He tried something new. Strictly for 
laughs and money, he took a job doing a 
razor blade commercial. He wasn’t very 
keen about the business, but he needed 
new sails for the ketch and it seemed 
an easy way to raise the cash. 

The rest is history. The commercial was 
seen by movie execs and Gard was signed 
to a long-term contract. 

“Why not?” he said the night he came 
over to the apartment to tell us. “Tl 
be able to buy a new boat, I can work 
on my mobiles in my spare time. It'll be 
pretty much the same life only on the 
West Coast. Of course, there’ll be lots of 
new people to meet, but a guy’s got to 
get out and circulate.” 


He sees the light of life 


This was Gard? Gardner McKay? A 
boy who, two years before, couldn’t walk 
across a room without falling over his 
feet if people were watching him? Who 
felt sick if he was exposed to a roomful 
of strangers? Where did the confidence 
come from all of a sudden? 

I believe that sensitive and unsure peo- 
ple are hiding in a small, dark room 
where they live out the years in fear and 
trembling behind a locked door. You 
never know what thing, little or big, will 
unlock that door. Even a little bit of 
success might do it for someone who’s 
known failures. Or a good friendship for 
one who’s been lonely too long. Or a bit 
of good luck for the always-hard-luck 
guy. It doesn’t matter—just so someone 
opens the door to let a human being out 
of the hiding place he’s made for himself. 

When that happens, when, for the first 
time, he sees the light of life, he wants to 
rush around and make up for lost time, 
embracing everything and everybody in 
this fine new world. 

I know that’s what happened to Gard. 
He told me so. He said, “Kerry, the first 
time I got before a camera, I expected to 
panic. I thought, oh boy, a stuttering 
actor! But it didn’t happen! I felt great! 
I felt like making people laugh, or cry, or 
sing—anything to bring them out of 
themselves the way I was brought out of 
myself. This was for me. It was like .. . 
well, Kerry, it was like coming home!” 

THE END 


SEE GARDNER ON ABC-TV IN “ADVENTURES IN 
PARADISE,” MONDAYS, 9:30-10:30 P.M., EDT. 
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CAROL LYNLEY 


Continued from page 35 


meet a nice boy because my mother keeps 
me locked up in my room. And bang! 
That’s for implying that I will probably 
snack my way up to 300 pounds. So every- 
one can say, “Oh look, there goes Miss 
Jello of 1960, the former Carol Lynley.” 

Some of the lies told about me are big 
fat ones that smack you across the face 
like a wet, heavy towel. And others are 
the sneaky kind. Like: “Carol always looks 
so sad because she is frustrated” or “Carol 
Lynley is the pitiful result of a broken 
family.” 

When I hear these things I am really 
shocked and they pain my mother, too. 
Sometimes they are such gross exaggera- 
tions that they’re funny—in a way—but it’s 
a hurting way. I don’t think it’s very nice 
to do this to a girl, or her mother, or any- 
body. And if I sound flip, it’s because it’s 
sometimes the easiest way to talk about 
things close to you. 

I know they’re talking about me behind 
my back. But I’m no longer afraid to take 
those lies out in the open and pick them 
up one by one, like: “Carol Lynley has no 
self-control when it comes to eating.” 

Now it’s true that if I eat too much cake 
and candy I'll put on unnecessary weight. 
But isn’t that true for millions of teen- 
agers? Does it mean we’re all going to hit 
three hundred pounds? No! Three hundred 
times no! 

Besides, I do watch my diet. And when 
I look tragic about not having chocolate 
cake for dessert, my mother laughs and 
remarks that I was on a hunger strike for 
the first ten years of my life. Before she 
left the hospital with me, I had dropped 
from the eight pounds, eight ounces I 
weighed at birth, to seven-six. She was 
scared to death I'd just fade away. But 
from the time I was eleven—the year I 
grew six inches, incidentally—my attitude 
toward food changed. 

I’ve heard people say they put on a 
pound just looking at a cake. Not true for 
me. So long as it’s behind a store window 
I’m safe. But I'll admit that once it gets 
into the house it’s another matter. So why 
do we have cake in the house when my 
mother doesn’t want to tempt me or her- 
self with calories? Well you see, there’s 
my brother Danny. He’s six-two and cute, 
but he weighs only one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight. My poor mother, she worries if 
I gain and worries if Danny doesn’t. 

And this is how it works out: Mother 
stocks the refrigerator with oranges, 
grapes, carrots and such rabbit food—for 
me. You know who raids the refrigerator 
and gobbles up the oranges, grapes, etc.? 
You guessed it. Danny. And mother buys 
cookies to encourage Danny to drink milk, 
only they hide the cookies somewhere in 
his room. Well, they don’t have to hide 
any cookies from me. When I walk into 
the apartment my built-in radar auto- 
matically switches on. I step into Danny’s 
room, stand stock still for a few seconds, 
the radar takes over, and guides me direct- 
ly to the secret cache, 


A broken home 


Yet it’s not true that I suffer from 
creeping calories. While ’'m home in New 
York, like now, I spend three hours a day 
in dance classes. I carry lunch with me, 
usually hardboiled eggs and carrots in a 
paper bag. Just like any other girl, I want 
to keep my figure on the straight and nar- 
row. Though I admit it’s sometimes plain 
torture. 

But this doesn’t come from unhappiness 
that stems from a broken home. Actually 






there are two lies here. In the first place 
I am not unhappy. And in the second, 
while my home life may be a little kookie 
at times, it’s not broken. Let me give the 
picture. I live with my mother, brother, 
Samuel Katz (a Siamese cat) and Frankel 
(a dachshund). We moved into a com- 
fortable apartment off Central Park this 
past December. We have three bedrooms 
and two bathrooms, so we don’t bump into 
one another. I have my phonograph and 
Danny has his phonograph. Danny has his 
records and Danny has my records—which 
I can always steal back. We live in peace 
and dignity and we respect each other’s 
feelings. Take our dachshund, for instance. 
He does look like a frankfurter, but rather 
than offend him we call him Frankel. 

There is only one pattern of unhappiness 
and it’s with us almost every morning. I 
admit that at that moment of the day my 
mother, brother, Samuel and Frankel real- 
ly hate me. But can I help it if I’m one 
of those unfortunate beings who wakes up 
whistling, smiling and full of gab? So 
Samuel and Frankel hide under the sofa, 
Mother tries to pretend I’m not there, and 
Danny, with his face to the wall, says, 
“Carol, if you must be cheerful in the 
morning, go into your room and be it in 
private.” 

But that is our only genuine problem. 
Danny and I are as close as brother and 
sister can be. We have our own peculiar 
way of showing affection. I come home 
and Danny grumps a hello that is more 
like a snarl. But Mother tells me later he’s 
been sitting around worrying where am I, 
and asking her to phone around and find 
out. By the same token, Mom complains 
that I give her altogether too much ad- 
vice on how to raise him. 

Now let’s see if my relationship with 
Mother could be healthier. We love each 
other and there’s always a lot of give and 
take, but sometimes I don’t think we agree 
on anything. For example, I don’t like her 
taste in furniture. She did invite me to 
shop with her, but I didn’t have time, and 
so she chose much of our furniture her- 
self. She likes unusual things but I think 
too many unusual pieces are disturbing. 
Like the large table lamp with the giraffes 
chasing each other around the base. Mother 
thinks it’s kind of fun, and very striking. 
Well. ... 

My bedroom, which I’m furnishing in 
early five-and-ten with a touch of Salva- 
tion Army, best describes my taste. The 
furniture is 19th-century American, kind 
of latter-day colonial, and I decorate it 
with artificial flowers, which I’m mad 
about. In another few months my room 
will be a tropical paradise. I have flowers 
in bowls and ceramic pots and on those 
small oval or round-framed pictures which 
I buy in the five-and-ten. I paint out the 
picture and fasten flowers to the frame. 

In all fairness, I should point out that 
I've got a good bed. Also a very good 
Colonial desk which Grandmother Felch 
gave me. And then there is always a stack 
of magazines and several new books and 
my phonograph and records. I should think 
a broken home would have broken records, 
but there’s not a sad one in the lot. The 
albums include The Kingston Trio, “Porgy 
and Bess,” “Nutcracker Suite,” songs by 
Theodore Bikel, and so forth. 


We’re not that kind of people 


Perhaps at this point I should tell cute 
little anecdotes of my mother and me shop- 
ping together, bending our heads over a 
game of parchesi, and giggling with joy to 
convince everybody that I don’t live in an 
unhappy home. I can’t do that because 
we’re not that kind of people. But we al- 
ways have something to talk about. We 
like to discuss murder trials, books, mov- 
ies, plays and politics. We stimulate each 
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other and enjoy each other’s comments. 

About that broken home. My parents 
separated when I was two years old. Dan- 
ny, who is seventeen months younger than 
I am, was just a baby. Neither of us re- 
members any of the details, so you can 
see it is a distortion to imply that I am a 
victim of a domestic upheaval. Certainly 
I have missed something in not having a 
father in the house, but I have not suffered 
anything. And that means working. I don’t 
really hate having a career. 

Let me tell you how that rumor started. 
As a little girl I loved to dance. Mother 
sent me to dance classes and, when I was 
past ten, I got to dance on a children’s 
television program. The producer told 
Mother, “Carol should be modeling. She 
photographs beautifully.” This surprised 
Mother because snapshots of me were very 
unimpressive. Mother was working as a 
waitress and she talked about me to one 
of her customers who used juvenile models. 
He asked Mother to bring me to his office 
and in his reception room we met the 
mother of Patty McCormack, who was 
there to model. 

Mrs. McCormack told Mother that I 
could make a fortune as a child model and 
insisted that Mother take me over to a 
certain agency. Mother did and when we 
arrived Mrs. McCormack was already 
there, giving me a build-up. That same 
day I had two modeling jobs and two more 
for the following day. I was so busy for 
the next eight months that Mother didn’t 
even have a chance to make up my picture 
book. 

The truth is that I didn’t like to model. 
Now let me tell this straight. It’s not that 
I feel emotional about it one way or the 
other, for I still model today. But as a 
child it annoyed me, because it took me 
away from dancing. Still, modeling led me 
to TV work, which led me to acting on 
Broadway and Hollywood—which I do like. 
To be perfectly honest, dancing is still my 
first love and I would rather spend an 
afternoon at the dance studio than in a 
movie or watching television. The one 
thing I hope for is that one day I will get 
an acting part that will let me dance. 

But I’m not pushed into anything. People 
have been after me for years to take sing- 
ing lessons and I refuse to do it. I really 
hate to sing. And recently, as reported in 
the papers, I turned down a part in “High 
Time.” I had no refusal rights in my con- 
tract, but I didn’t like the part and it was 
I who personally decided against it. Doesn’t 
this prove that neither my mother nor 
anyone else pushes me around? 

As for the stories that Mother controls 
my dating, all I can say is she had to— 
when I was thirteen. I was in Actors’ 
Equity by then, and the dance committee 
at West Point got my name and address 
along with the names of other actresses. 
So when I was thirteen and fourteen and 
fifteen, I received weekend invitations to 
West Point affairs—which my mother 
turned down. Now wasn’t that mean? I 
was eighteen this past January, so you can 
see that at last my cruel mother relented 
and let me reclaim my lost youth. 

Although Mother sometimes discusses 
my dates (and what mother doesn’t?), I 
date whom I please. My hours are flexible, 
but I tell her if I have a date after dancing 
class so she won’t worry when I’m late. 
Sometimes, very infrequently, I forget to 
tell her when I think I did. Then when I 
get home I find her worried, but she un- 
derstands it’s unintentional and I’m quick- 
ly forgiven. 

Most of the boys I date are not actors 
and they’re the kind who don’t seem to 
give a hang that I’m an actress, so we have 
perfectly nice ordinary evenings. We may 
go to a movie or theater or concert. One 
boy who knew I loved dancing came to 
class with me, but only once—he found it 


too strenuous. On Sundays I like to go 
for long walks with a date, or to a museum 
to look at paintings. 

Someone I trusted once said that I’d told 
her that when I was twenty-one I would 
quit my career, get married and have chil- 
dren. When it got back to me, I thought it 
made me sound as if I’d rush out on the 
street, grab a man and haul him off to 
church. What I did mean was that when 
I marry I'll quit my work. I’m one of those 
people who can’t do two things properly 
at one time. Either my career or family 
would suffer if I tried to do both. So when 
I marry I intend to settle down and have 
a family. 

Actually, I did think I’d wait until I was 
at least twenty-one before I married, but 
Mother tells me I don’t know what I’m 
talking about. As she points out, I’ve never 
been in love, and when you fall in love, 
whether you're eighteen or twenty-eight, 
the time seems right. Well, you can’t argue 
with that. 


When a boy thinks you’re fast 


I have the same dating problems every 
girl has—plus one. Sometimes, when I date 
a boy I don’t know too well, he has the 
idea that all actresses are wild. It’s not in 
the way he acts but in the way he talks. 
I mean he may say, “Of course, you drink 
. . . Of course, you stay out all night.” 
Well, I don’t drink and I’ve never stayed 
out later than one. I feel like taking him 
aside and saying, “If you’re thinking of so- 
and-so who stays out all hours, that’s her 
business. But don’t think everyone is like 
that. I’m certainly not.” 

And to the people who say, “If you study 
Carol’s sad smile, you can see that she has 
a secret problem,” I'll admit—that’s true. 
I have. Characters, real zany ones, collect 
me and tell me their troubles. Between 
classes, I often go into Horn and Hardart’s 
on Broadway to sit over a cup of coffee 
and read for forty-five minutes. The other 
day, this nice little old lady came in and 
took a chair across from me. She was read- 
ing in the newspaper about the Shah of 
Somewhere marrying the Princess of 
Somewhere Else. She looked up at me and 
said, “I don’t think he married her because 
he loved her, do you?” I said, “Well, I don’t 
know.” She said, “You must have some 
opinion.” I said, “I know nothing about it.” 
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She said, “Girl, you’re being insolent.” I 
got out of there fast. 

And there was the cab driver who was 
telling me his wife hates him, his mother- 
in-law was moving in, and he’d been in 
jail for collecting numbers. And how he 
wished he could make more money. 
But I couldn’t feel too badly for him be- 
cause the cab he owned was a Mercedes- 
Benz. And last winter on a cross-town bus, 
a woman sat down beside me, asked where 
I got my raincoat, and then told me she 
had stopped modeling because no one ever 
paid her. She was starving to death, she 
said—and yet she was wearing a beautiful 
sealskin coat. So I got off the bus two stops 
early. And that’s my secret problem! Some- 
times they really get you cornered till 
you want to blow your top but don’t dare. 
And that brings me to something else. 

There are people who think I’m a per- 
fect angel. “She’s a saintly looking child,” 
they say and this kills me. I’m not a saint. 
I’m not wicked, but I’m no saint. I have a 
terrible Irish temper. Terrible. Four or five 
times a week I can feel this anger rise in 
me—but because I’m civilized, I control it. 

Maybe I’m a little over-civilized, espe- 
cially where clothes are concerned. I mean, 
I’ve been thinking of bikini bathing suits, 
but I know I'll never be able to wear one. 
I’ve got a two-piece bathing suit and the 
couple of times I’ve had it on, I’ve wanted 
to run for cover. So maybe I'm a little 
prim on that score. I feel that a woman 
is responsible for her clothes—you know, 
the woman should wear the dress rather 
than the dress wear the woman. If you 
walk into a room and people notice your 
clothes first, then they don’t do anything 
for you. None of my clothes hide me be- 
cause I have no secret problems to hide. 

I don’t even have any secret problems, if 
you know what I mean. And if you do 
know, then you're not like the woman 
who said, “Poor Carol, she doesn’t look as 
if she ever has any fun.” It depends on 
what you mean by fun. I don’t walk around 
with a grin on my face, and if I have a 
serious thought I don’t try to suppress it. 
Perhaps the woman thought I was stiff- 
backed, because when she met me she 
treated me like a celebrity. This is some- 
thing I can’t take. 

At the last West Point dance I attended, 
along with my girlfriend Lydia Shaeffer, 
we shared a dormitory room with three 
other girls and everything was running 
smoothly until a girl in another room got 
the impression that I was Carol Lynley, 
the actress. I saw her running around and 
whispering. I didn’t like it, because I wasn’t 
Carol Lynley, the actress. When you're at 
a party or dance you don’t want to be a 
celebrity, because if people treat you like 
one it spoils everything. 

Finally the girl came up to me in the 
ladies’ room and said, “Please tell me, are 
you really Carol Lynley?” 

I said, “No, my name is Pamela DeMacal 
and I’m a telephone operator, but I’m 
Carol’s cousin and that’s why we look so 
much alike.” 

She believed me. I know it wasn’t a nice 
thing to do, but it meant that my escort 
and myself had a normal kind of evening. 
I never get annoyed at recognition when 
someone is nice about it, but if you’re in a 
small room and there are lots of young 
people they will often treat you differently. 
Then I get so embarrassed I just take off. 

I used to get the same feeling, that I 
wanted to run away when I’d hear those 
awful things that people were saying about 
me behind my back. It hurt so, but I just 
couldn’t come up to them and face them. 
But now I know that you can’t run away 
from a lie. This is the first time I’ve had 
the nerve to answer back, but I wanted 
you to know the truth about me. THe Enp 


SEE CAROL IN “THE DAY OF THE GUN” FOR U-I. 
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BOB CONRAD 


Continued from page 31 


“T’ve got to change,” he thought des- 
perately. “I’ve got to be somebody. Even 
when I ran away from home to make 
something of myself, all I made was a 
big flat flop of it.” He was remembering 
how he’d stood by the road with his 
thumb out, while the cars whizzed by. 
He’d made it to Minneapolis and then, 
broke and defeated, he’d had to phone 
his mother for help. She wired him plane 
fare home to Chicago and she was nice 
about it. So was his stepfather. But their 
niceness made him feel more than ever 
how he longed to be like them—success- 
ful, brilliant people. He hated being a 
school-kid while his buddies, all older, 
were already in Korea—soldiers and men. 
But he? He was too young—he had to 
stay home. 

There wasn’t a thing his mother and 
stepfather wouldn’t do for him. Music les- 
sons, voice culture—whatever he wanted, 
Conrad Robert Falk could have. But the 
more they lavished on him, the more he 
felt he had to get somewhere on his own. 
Because that was what a girl like Joan 
Kenaly rated. 

Joan Kenaly was the great thing that 
had happened to the boy this sixteenth 
summer. Joan and love. And it killed him 
ay he’d found his girl just in time to lose 

er. 

“Do you have to go to Florida?” he 
pleaded. “It’s a million miles from here.” 

“What can I do?” she mourned. “That’s 
where Daddy wants to live.” Her father 
was retiring from a fabulous law career 
in Chicago. Another somebody! And Joan, 
herself, was terrific. The prettiest sixteen- 
year-old and the smartest student in 
Sacred High Convent. Knowing her, 
changed his whole world. He wanted to 
grow up immediately and be a man for 
her, because he loved her. And because 
she never asked anything but to love him 
in return. 

Joan whispered, “I don’t have to go 
with my folks right away. They'll let me 
finish out the year at the Convent and 
then join them.” 

A little hope flickered. 
something,” he said. 
half a year yet.” 

They were sitting in a booth at the 
sweetshop where they always met after 
school. They sat on the same side, so they 
could hold hands and talk low. To the 
adult world, they were a pair of kids in 
love with love—“puppy stuff.” But the 
boy knew that the biggest thing in his 
life was to grow up quickly, so he could 
marry Joan and take care of her forever. 

The Kenalys went to Florida, and now 
every time Bob and Joan met, their heads 
were closer and their whispers lower. 
They could talk of nothing but the deci- 
sion they hardly dared to make. 

But they made it. A month before his 
seventeenth birthday, they eloped. On 
February 23, 1952, he became a man with 
a wife to support. Head of a household! 
After the first shock, that was the way 
both families played it too. The young- 
sters wanted to be independent, finan- 
cially and every which way—and their 
families let them. It was their privilege. 

And, somehow, it worked. He went out 
and got himself a job at a dollar and 
eighty-six cents an hour, as a dock 
worker for a trucking company. By put- 
ting in long hours he could swing the 
expenses, including sixteen dollars a week 
rent for a furnished apartment. For the 
first time he felt he had some control over 
his life. He began to feel he could do 


“Well, that’s 
“We'll have nearly 





better than the dock job. And it felt good. 
“I wish I could study voice again,” he 

confided to Joan. And his little-girl wife 

asked serenely, “Well, why can’t you?” 


The family grew 


With her encouragement, he switched 
to a night job, took vocal lessons by day, 
and still supported the two of them com- 
fortably. When he was hired as vocalist 
for a brand-new band, at five dollars a 
night, he felt he was making a start. He 
sang at college dances, business ban- 
quets—until the band broke up and it 
was back to the docks for Bob. Besides, 
the family was growing. Little Joan was 
born on the next New Year’s Eve, and by 
the following Christmas, a second child 
was well on its way. 

“It’s going to be the best Christmas of 
my life,” Joan told him happily. She was 
full of plans. They’d put up a big tree 
this year, even if Joanny was only a baby 
she’d still love it. “I saw the darlingest 
toys for her,” Joan said, “and I’ve got 
your surprise picked out.” Then she 
added with a laugh, “I’m just waiting for 
your next pay check, to make like Mrs. 
Santa Claus.” 

“Listen,” he pleaded kiddingly, “leave 
me a few dollars to buy your presents, 
will you?” 

“Christmas is for children,” they kept 
telling each other, proud of their parent- 
hood, but they were merry as a pair of 
kids themselves. Until next pay day. And 
then he came home with dragging feet 
and a face that had so much trouble 
written all over it, he couldn’t hide it. 
Finally, he had to tell her. But it was 
hard to say. Instead, he pulled the en- 
velope out of his pocket and handed it 
to her. And she saw what was in there 
along with his pay. A pink slip! “Yep,” he 
said gloomily, “that’s what I got for 
Christmas—fired!” And, as if he was afraid 
she’d think he was no good on the job, he 
said, “They had to cut down—there just 
isn’t enough shipping this time of year.” 

Her arms went around him, consolingly. 
“Well, of course, Hon, or they’d never 
fire a hard worker like you. Look, let’s 
not worry. You'll get something else 
soon.” 

“You’re sweet,” he murmured, and held 
her close. But even her sweetness couldn’t 
keep the old, “I’m a nobody” feeling from 
creeping back into the very marrow of 
his bones. “A fine flop I am,” he kept 
brooding. “I can’t even provide a decent 
Christmas for my family.” 

It was a tough time to feel so low. 
Every store window glittered, every sign 
said “Happy Yule” in letters ten feet high. 
The world was celebrating, everybody 
felt fine—except him. Every day he went 
through the “Help Wanted” pages and 
ran around job hunting. 

Finally he found something, an ad 
calling for a “driver-salesman,” which 
translated into a milkman’s route. But 
that was okay. In fact, it was fine. For the 
next three-and-a-half years, he rose be- 
fore dawn every morning, made the de- 
liveries and was free for other enterprises 
—an afternoon job in a candy factory, and 
night-time singing engagements that paid 
off in experience, if not in cash. 

After a while, the experience paid, too. 
The singing jobs got better, until he was 
ready to form his own combo, “Bob Con- 
rad and His Friends.” They did fine, played 
to crowds, he was making a living. But 
somehow he never seemed to pull the 
“right people,” the ones with influence in 
the entertainment world. 

“Leave it to us, Son,” offered his mother 
Jackie and her husband Ed Hubbard. 
“We know the people who can help you. 
We'll bring them over here to hear you.’ 
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But he refused. The old ache was still 
with him. “I don’t want you shoving me 
down people’s throats,” he insisted. “I'll 
do it on my own or bust trying. Just give 
me time!” His mother sighed and gave up. 
When she wanted so much to help, when 
it was only a matter of a little push here 
and a tactful word there—why did her 
son have to be so stubborn? 

At home, it was an entirely different 
story. When he came home, Joan greeted 
him with open arms and his baby daugh- 
ter gurgled ecstatically at her Daddy. He 
was the big man in their lives. And on 
March 1, 1954, he knelt by Joan’s hospital 
bed with his arms around her, admiring 
their new daughter Nancy. 

Joan, tired but happy, 
“Wasn’t it a miracle, dearest, 
was born on your birthday?” 

“She was exactly what I wanted,” he 
told her softly. “Show me a man who 
ever got a better birthday present.” This 
was a family man talking, with a wife 
and two babies depending on him. And 
he had just turned all of nineteen! 


murmured, 
that she 


The hunger for success 


More than ever, the hunger for success 
hounded him. And hard as the singing 
bug had bitten him, the acting bug now 
bit even harder. His dream was to study 
with Robert Schneiderman of Northwest- 
ern College’s drama school. But with the 
crazy hours he worked, how could he at- 
tend classes? 

He went to see the famous coach, poured 
out his hopes and problems, and Mr. 
Schneiderman agreed to take him on 
privately. Meanwhile, he sang in clubs 
that were only so-so, all the while search- 
ing for a break that would get him into 
the better clubs, so he could take better 
care of his wife and children. 

And then it happened! A swank new 
club opened in town and they wanted him. 
“We won’t pay you a salary,” they told 
him, “we'll do better—a percentage of the 
net profits.” He hesitated, then decided 
to take a chance. In a place like this he’d 
surely be seen by the right people, the 
ones who could make his future. 

At the end of two weeks, he came home 
to Joan with his share of the profits—a 
check for a hundred and thirteen dollars! 

“I did better on the docks,” he told her. 

“I won't listen to such talk,” she said. 
“The docks weren’t getting you anywhere. 
This club might.” 

a it didn’t! It folded right from under 

im. 

He talked it over with Joan again. 

“Maybe we ought to go to New York,” 


he said, and she didn’t bat an eyelash. 
If he wanted New York, they’d try it. Or 
maybe Hollywood, suggested by that 
young actor Bob had recently come to 
know, Nick Adams. 

They tried New York first. When he 
made not the slightest dent, they took the 
rest of their savings, piled the babies into 
the car, and drove off for Hollywood. Thev 
hit the “golden city” mid-August, 1957. 
They found a little apartment to rent and 
phoned Nick Adams that they were in 
town. 

Nick was still struggling himself, but he 
immediately took Bob to every casting 
director, producer, writer or anybody he 
knew. Bob nearly got a part, but the pic- 
ture didn’t materialize. He got a small one 
in another, but neither the picture nor 
he proved earth-shattering. He pounded 
the pavements again, Hollywood style, 
making the rounds of offices and parties, 
both in hopes of being noticed. His savings 
dwindled, but the only words Joan uttered 
were of love and encouragement. Even 
while he went to the endless parties hoping 
somebody would “discover” him, and she 
sat home with the babies, she never com- 
plained. 


Their last hope 


In nine months there wasn’t a day’s 
work. They were down to two dollars 
that had to last a week until the next 
tiny unemployment check came in. And 
that day, the phone rang. He tumbled over 
himself to reach it. Maybe a part... . 

It was his mother, “I’m opening my own 
public relations outfit, Bob, and I need 
you for a full partner.” Bless her, with 
her delicate tact. No “I-told-you-so’s.” 
No recriminations. She was offering a way 
out with dignity. All he had to do was 
bring his little brood home to Chicago 
and walk into a ready-made set-up. 

He didn’t hesitate. “Mom, I love you for 
this, but I can’t.” It was her set-up, built 
by her brains and work. Nothing of his 
was in there. He had no right to the suc- 
cess it was sure to be. “I’ve got to make 
it on my own, Mother—in my own way.” 

She pleaded. “Think of Joan, think of 
the children. At least discuss it with her.” 

“Mom, I don’t have to. Joan believes in 
me. She wouldn’t want me to quit trying.” 

They said goodbye and hung up. All 
that day, making the fruitless studio 
rounds, he told himself he’d done the only 
possible thing. A man doesn’t run away. 
When he was a kid, he ran away and let 
his mother bail him out. But never again! 
If he took the easy way now, no amount 
of money or prestige would keep him 
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from being a nobody to himself. Not ever. 

He went on knocking at doors that never 
opened. Finally, one opened a crack. A 
director casting for a picture gave him 
an appointment for an interview. He and 
Joan were full of hope. It was his biggest 
opportunity so far. 

The day before the appointment a car, 
making an illegal left turn, smacked 
broadside into Bob’s car. He was thrown 
out with such violence that he landed in 
the emergency ward of a hospital, having 
his head stitched up. 

“Do a good job and let me go home, 
will you, Doc?” he said.“I’ve got an im- 
portant appointment tomorrow.” 

“With this head?” the doctor asked in- 
dignantly. “Relax, buddy, you’re not going 
anyplace tomorrow.” 

“It’s urgent,” he pleaded. “It’s—it’s a 
crack at a good job.” 

The emergency doctor’s curt tone soft- 
ened. “I’m sorry,” he said, “but you 
wouldn’t be able to work anyway—at 
least for a couple of weeks.” At the de- 
jected silence he offered, “Ill sign you 
out to go home, but I’m telling you for 
your own good, go to bed and let your 
wife take care of you.” 

For a moment, hope flared in him. Once 
he got out of this hospital he’d use his 
own judgment. If he had to go after that 
job with a head bandaged like an Arab’s, 
he’d go! It wasn’t until he was helped 
off the table and onto his feet, when he 
discovered he was weak as a baby—that 
he knew. This was defeat again! Another 
chance—the biggest chance of all— 
knocked out from under him! 

Home, he lay in bed and held tight to 
Joan’s hand, because this time his cour- 
age had hit a low that was almost lower 
than he could take. Eyes shut against the 
pain in his head and his heart, he prayed 
silently, not to distress Joan with his 
misery. 


And then it happened 


“Dear God,” he prayed, “am I ever going 
to get my chance? I try, I do what’s right 
by my lights—am I doomed to stay a 
nobody the rest of my life?” But he didn’t 
ask God to help him get a part after his 
head healed. Jobs you find for yourself— 
prayer is to take comfort from talking 
with God. That was the way he saw it. 

And that was the way it happened, 
finally. For no more reason than the bad 
breaks had hounded him, the good ones 
sought him out. He got some work in 
“Sea Hunt,” it led to more TV work, and 
finally to the best break of all—his part 
in “Hawaiian Eye.” 

One day he said to his wife, “I guess I 
don’t have to tell you how good it feels to 
be a somebody at last.” 

“Why you big lug,” she said fondly, “in 
my book you were always a somebody.” 

“Me? When I drove a milk wagon? 
When I was nothing but a hunk of muscle 
loading on the docks?” 

“Honey,” she said, “you were a great 
guy to your wife and kids even when 
you came home every day smelling like 
a gooey candy factory. Even when you 
sang for coffee-and-cake money, I knew 
you'd get someplace because you had 
what it takes.” 

“You mean like luck?” he asked with a 
grin. 

“I mean like guts—which you have.” 

“I have you, that’s what,” he said, and 
kissed her. “For a fellow bucking his way 
up, that’s the most to have—a wife like 
you.” 

Joan reached up to return the kiss. 

THE END 


BE SURE TO SEE BOB ON ABC-TV, WEDNESDAYS 
FROM 9-10:00 P.M. EDT, IN “HAWAIIAN EYE. 
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BIRDS AND BEES 


Continued from page 42 


way across the lawn and bring it back 
just as fast as she could because that 
was part of the game. Boy kept hitting 
the ball and she kept running all over 
and bringing it back. Then he got a 
bright idea and he got two balls. He'd hit 
one while she ran to the other, That made 
the game more-fun, he told her. Until one 
day, when she saw some other kids play- 
ing the same game only they both had 
rackets! After that, she didn’t want to play 
Boy’s type of tennis. She was about five 
at the time, so what could you expect? 
Boy was eleven. 

When she was about seven, Boy told her 
she was growing up and old enough to be 
trusted with a big dark secret. 

“Come on up to my room,” he whispered; 
he never wanted her in his room so she 
knew something important was going to 
happen. Boy didn’t say a single word as 
they climbed the stairs and he opened the 
door. They sat down on the floor and final- 
ly Boy spoke. “Now listen carefully, Eve,” 
he said. And he began to read her a 
story. When it was finished, he told her, 
“I’m no longer Boy.” And she listened 
wide-eyed, as he explained, “From now on, 
I’m really Samson, the Strong Man.” He 
explained how if she told anybody this 
secret the whole world could just come to 
the end because somebody would want to 
cut his hair off, just like in the story he 
read to her. 

She was thrilled. To think that her own 
brother was Samson. “And you can be my 
servant,” he told her. And after that, every 
afternoon for a long long while, he would 
send her on errands. If she didn’t want to 
go, he’d glare and stare strangely and say, 
“Samson commands you,” and she’d run 
like heck to do what Samson said. 

She kept the secret locked tight up in- 
side. So many times she’d been close to 
asking Mother if Boy was really Samson, 
but she remembered the sacred words he’d 
said. “If you tell, they might take me to 
a barber and then the world will come to 
an end. And it will be all your fault.” She 
never dared tell anybody until she was 
thirteen! 

That’s when she grew up and everything 
changed... . 


Sometimes he was too protective! 


Troy began to act differently toward her. 
Like the day he came home from the 
studio early, before she had gotten home 
from school. When she went into her room, 
she discovered a pile of clothing right in 
the middle of the floor. “Who put all my 
jeans on the floor?” she yelled downstairs. 

“Are you talking to me?” Troy called 
back from the kitchen. 

“I’m talking to whoever dumped all my 
jeans on the floor,” she shouted back. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” Troy pleaded. “I for- 
got all about them; I was going to suggest, 
now that you’re a lady, maybe you should 
give up wearing them.” (She knew Troy 
hated women in slacks.) 

So she threw the jeans out, but a couple 
of days later, she asked him if they could 
arrange a compromise. She’d only wear 
jeans around the house. So he gave her 
a pair of his old ones on one condition, “If 
you're going to wear them, Eve, at least 
wear them neatly. Do you know what you 
look like with them rolled up to your 
knee?” When she looked at herself in the 
mirror, she knew what Troy had meant. 
And even if she wouldn’t admit it then 
when she was only thirteen, she was 
pleased now (after all she is fifteen now) 
that Troy was helping her to be a lady. 








Sometimes she didn’t used to understand 
this. She used to feel that sometimes he 
was overprotective. Like the afternoon 
he took her swimming at his friend’s house. 
The minute he saw a boy walk over and 
talk to her, he came over and joined them 
saying, “She’s my sister—only fourteen, 
you know.” That did it! Pronto, all the 
fellows scattered. 

“I’m not so much older than he is, Eve,” 
he said when she protested. “And I know 
how guys act. Boys like to drive too fast, 
take chances and try to act big time, it’s a 
stage that most guys go through. But a girl 
should and can avoid this type of guy. 
And she doesn’t have to be a square either. 
Besides,” he added big brotherly, “you’re 
only fourteen, you’ve got plenty of time. 


Now you should be learning how to be an | 


interesting woman!” 


And that meant, never “beautiful and | 
dumb.” That was Troy’s pet saying. “Who | 


can stay interested in a dumb girl?” 


“Be good at something. You’re good at | 


sports, and that’s one way to get along 
fine with guys,” he told her. “Now you 
should begin to know something about 
what boys are interested in.” So after 


that, whenever they were driving, he’d | 
talk about the car, and they’d play a | 


game identifying different models and 


he’d explain about equipment and sports | v 
cars and other car things that fellows talk | 
about so that when she did go out on a | 


date, she’d know what the guys were 
talking about. He also taught her how to 
dance the Bop and all the latest steps. 
At first she was shy about dancing and 
Troy would say, “How am I going to be 
a good dancer if you won’t help?” And 


he’d go and turn on the record-player and | 
soon they’d be dancing around the living | 


room, and before she knew it, she didn’t 
feel so strange at all. In fact, she kind of 
began to like dancing. 


“A girl can seem cheap”’ 


One afternoon, when they were practic- 
ing, Troy gave her a bottle of cologne. 
“A fellow likes a girl to smell soft and 
feminine when he’s dancing,” he told her. 
And not until days later did it hit her— 
maybe her perfume had been too spicy and 
overpowering. About this time, too, she 
began using a more delicate shade of 
lipstick. The lipstick Troy liked, but when 
she bought a great shade of green eye- 
shadow and wore it heavily draped on her 
eyelashes, she could tell, from the look 
on Troy’s face, that he thought she was 
overdoing it a bit. 

“Too much?” she asked. 

“Ahum,” he answered. “A phase all girls 
go through. Like boys driving fast. Re- 
member, let’s never be obvious. In fact, 


let us both never be obvious.” And they | 
laughed and she went and washed her face. | 

But she really wasn’t trying to be obvi- | 
ous the day Troy got mad—really mad— | 


at her. She didn’t really think her skirt 
was too tight. 

She had worn the skirt to school, and 
when she came home, her mother had 
asked her to go to the store. She was 
coming home from the store and she had 
a funny feeling that Troy was standing 
on the front steps watching her. For some 
reason, she thought it was funny that he 
didn’t call to her. He just walked into the 
house. When she came in, he seemed to 
be angry with her and he just about 
never ever got angry, so she asked him, 
“‘What’s up?” 

“Eve, I saw you!” he said. 

“Saw me?” she said innocently. 

“Yes, I saw you wiggling all the way up 
the block. Your skirt’s too tight and you 
were wiggling when you walked and every 
guy in every car passing by turned to 
stare.” 

She didn’t know what to say as she 
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tried to keep back the tears. She’d been 
walking just the way she always did. “I 
always walk like that,” she cried. And 
then she realized something. She had 
gained weight and her skirt was too tight. 

“Tt can give a guy the wrong impression,” 
Troy told her softly, because he realized 
now that she didn’t mean to dress obvi- 
ously. “But, Eve, it can make a girl seem 
cheap.” 

“What do girls do who are considered 
by boys to be cheap?” she finally asked. 

“Most times she’s an obvious girl,” he 
explained. “The way she dresses is over- 
done, exaggerated, low-cut dresses, too 
tight sweaters and skirts, her makeup is 
heavy. In fact, her whole appearance is 
supposed to be a ‘walking man-trap.’ But 
it doesn’t fool the guys who are out for a 
good time, who don’t give a darn about her. 
They know what she is because everything 
she says and does indicates it. A cheap girl 
not only dresses loudly, she usually talks 
loudly, does everything loudly in an effort 
to call attention to herself. A cheap girl 
is labeled as such because the price she 
puts on her self-respect, on her pride and 
and decency is a cheap one. This kind of 
girl may seem like she has three times as 
many dates as other girls and they prob- 
ably do, but for only one reason. No guy 
really respects a girl who’s a pushover. He 
dates only her to take advantage of her 
lack of concern for herself and her future.” 

“Is this the same as being fast?” she’d 
asked, but Troy shook his head no. 

“A fast girl is not necessarily a cheap 
girl,” he explained. He liked it when she 
asked questions instead of being shy and 
holding back. “It usually means a girl 
who will go farther with the guys and 
more of them than the average girl, but 
doesn’t mean all-out promiscuousness. A 
fast girl is the type that dates a lot of 
different guys and seems to be fast when it 
comes to making the rounds of the eligible 
males.” 

“When a fellow puts his arm around 
you when you’re walking down the street 
—is that fast?” she asked. 

“If it exceeds the bonds of good taste it 
is,” he’d answered. “Necking in front of a 
group, kissing continually only makes a 
girl look foolish in the eyes of the people 
she’s seen by. Holding hands, a peck on 
the cheek, putting your arm around a 
girl—to a guy this doesn’t make a girl 
fast provided he feels that she likes him 
a lot—but anything beyond that is not 
for public display. And frankly, a guy 
shouldn’t do it. 

“Just like kissing on a first date. This 
depends on the boy and the girl, the situa- 
tion and the kiss! If you go to school with 
a boy and know him well, then he asks 
you out, it’s natural if you’ve had a good 
time to kiss him goodnight. But if you 
don’t, a fellow doesn’t mind. Some boys 
might not even want to try to kiss a girl 
the first time out but do so because they 
think the girl might be offended and feel 
they have not been a good date so he does. 
Now on a first date where it’s a blind date 
or where you hardly know each other, a 
kiss depends on the evening. But, remem- 
ber, no boy really thinks of a girl as cheap 
if she kisses him goodnight on a first date. 
It takes a lot more than that to label a 
girl fast... .” 


Eve’s growing-up course 


Troy had told her all this, and as she 
sat there, both of them staring across the 
table, so serious, she started to giggle. 
“You should know what I know,” she 
teased. “You’ve been giving me my grow- 
ing-up course.” 

“We've never talked about sex,” he an- 
swered. 

And she nodded, “Well, not exactly. .. .” 

“Well, I think it’s important to talk 


about. Refusing to discuss sex and love 
is wrong, all wrong, and ends up, if grown- 
ups keep it a secret, pushing young people 
into experimenting on their own. Under 
the right conditions, love, marriage, being 
together can be the most beautiful thing 
on earth. Sex isn’t something dirty or 
shabby to be discussed on street corners. 
The real deep attraction a boy feels for 
a girl can’t have anything ‘cheap’ about 
it. 

“Aside from physical attraction, a guy 
wants a girl he can share things with, a 
girl who understands him, who doesn’t 
demand expensive gifts and being taken to 
fancy places when she knows he can’t 
afford it. A guy wants a girl who loves 
you for yourself and not what you have or 
who you are. Love is the sum total of all 
these things, not just attraction. 

“Sure, Eve, a boy is attracted to a girl 
physically and asks her out for no other 
reason but that she’s cute. That’s usually 
how most first dates come about. But every 
guy has had the sad and dull experience 
of dating a girl who’s as cute as a doll but 
as dull as a wax mannequin in a store 
window. I can’t deny we guys are at- 
tracted to a girl because first of all by 
her surface qualities, but he then judges 
her on many other levels: personality, 
poise, intelligence, sense of humor, these 
are the things a guy thinks about when he 
wants to keep on seeing a girl—not does 
she neck, will she pet, can I really take 
advantage of her? There are girls who are 
nothing but girls to take advantage of 
and, unfortunately, if a girl is that way a 
boy will take advantage.” 

“What if he does get fresh?” 

“Then get him to take you home as soon 
as possible and stay away from him until 
he learns how to behave. But do so, if 
possible, with dignity. Laugh him out of 
his amorous ways, take it lightly, change 
the subject, and at all costs, let him know 
you aren’t interested in indulging in gym- 
nastics in his front—or back—car-seat!” 

“There is a difference between necking 
and petting, isn’t there?” 

“You bet,” Troy nodded. “Necking in- 
volves kissing. Petting goes much further. 
And, unfortunately, it’s up to the girl to 
set the standard. Most boys will try to see 
how far a girl will go, but it’s up to the 
girl to be firm. A lot of giris go too far 
under the mistaken impression that this is 
the only way they can be popular or get 
a boy to call them again. And there are 
some immature boys who do flit from 
girl to girl and only ask her out again if 
she goes in for heavy necking and petting. 
But one secret that most males don’t like 
to admit, but which is true, is that if a 
boy likes a girl, really likes her, he'll ask 
her out again no matter how many times 
she says “no” to anything more than a 
few goodnight kisses. Being fast or cheap 
may seem like the only road to the popu- 
larity, but it can also wind up being the 
road to loneliness and unhappiness, too. 
And now my dear student,” Troy said in 
deep, professional tones, “is the end of this 
afternoon’s lecture.” 

Eve pretended to close her books and 
collect her pencils. Then, with a very 
serious face, she leaned over and tapped 
her brother affectionately on his arm. 
“And Troy,” she said, “now that I’m 
grown-up, feel free if ever you should 
have a problem to bring it to me.” 

“Why, you...” Troy pretended to swat 
her with a magazine, but she was already 
out of the door, yelling as she went, “Come 
on, enough of this talk, let’s talk about 
more interesting things like records. Ill 
treat you to a Bubble Up at the candystore. 

THE END 
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LOVE ME, TOMMY 


Continued from page 47 


that basic training left him little time to 
write, that, anyway, they’d agreed they 
wouldn’t write each other. 

“I’ve never been one to write letters,” 
he’d said. “I’d rather phone.” 

And she’d agreed. She was like that, too. 

“Besides, a letter would take two days 
to get to you,” he added. “And I couldn't 
wait that long for an answer.” 

“Me neither,” she said. “I'd think of a 
dozen other things I wanted to say to you 


by then.” 
So she knew she shouldn’t wait for the 
mailman. And yet ...A letter would be 


so nice. She could keep his letters in a 
drawer, tied together in a ribbon, and 
when she was feeling lonely, she could 
take them out and read them over and 
over. Whenever she was troubled by 
doubts, whenever she thought how far 
apart they were, she could take out his 
letters and read and reread the parts where 
he said, “I love you... .” 

It was a couple of days now that she 
hadn’t heard from him, and she couldn’t 
help worrying. He was just learning to fly. 
Maybe . . . maybe there’d been an acci- 
dent. A shiver ran through her. And there 
was another worry, almost as awful, that 
nagged at her. What if, being apart, he’d 
thought things over? What if he’d changed 
his mind about her? 

She shook her head, as if to chase the 
thought away. She tried to tell herself that, 
when they’d been apart before, it had only 
made them love each other more. 

It was at the end of February, when her 
dad had asked her to fly to New York, to 
be his representative to welcome home 
Elvis, who was going to be on TV with Dad 
and her. Meeting Elvis had been exciting 
and yet, with Tommy so far away, she’d 
felt lonely and miserable. They’d call each 
other but it was awkward and strange. It 
was so difficult to talk from three thousand 
miles away. 

And then one night at about 2 a.m., the 
phone rang in her hotel room. It was 
Tommy. “Nanny,” she heard him say, “I 
love you.” Then quickly, before she could 
answer, he added, “You don’t have to give 
me your answer right now, but I love you 
and I want to marry you and I want us to 
become engaged right now.” 

“Yes,” she said, answering right away, 
in spite of what Tommy said. “Yes.” 

They talked for about forty-five minutes. 

“Tll have a ring waiting for you when 
you get home,” he said. 

“No, don’t spend the money,” she an- 
swered. “I don’t need a ring. You can buy 
me one later, I don’t care. Let’s save our 
money for furniture and things we’ll need. 
Please, don’t worry about getting me a 
ring.” 

But he hadn’t listened. The next day, 
Tommy was at her mother’s house asking 
her what kind of ring Nanny would like, 
and then going off with his own mother to 
pick it out. He’d gone from one appraiser 
to another, trying to make sure that the 
ring he’d bought for her was just perfect. 


““Just be sure’’ 


And it was perfect. It was the kind of 
ring every girl dreamed of. A four-and-a- 
half carat diamond, emerald cut, with two 
baguettes in a platinum setting. 

She looked at it now as it gleamed on 
her finger, as she waited, hoping that today 
Tommy would call. It was so hard to be 
apart. With the miles, seem to come mis- 
understandings. They were only little things 
and she knew deep inside that if Tommy 
could reach out and take her hand, every- 





. and the doubts wouldn’t go away. 


She remembered her father’s words. | 
“You’re old enough to make up your own | 


mind. Just be sure, that’s all.” 


Just be sure. When she’d flown back, | 


finally, to California and they had told 
people how the engagement had happened, 
she had been sure. She’d worn a white 
silk, long-sleeved blouse and a slim black 
skirt with black opera pumps and Tommy 
had had on an all-black sports outfit. She 
always like the way he dressed. 

They’d met the reporters in the wood- 
paneled den of her house, with her mother 
there, too. Someone had asked, “How can 
you be sure you're going to stay in love?” 


“From the very first,” she told them, “I | 


saw a sincerity about Tommy. I saw some- 
one who was on the level, who never said 
anything unless he meant it. I saw a won- 
derful, exciting and yet nice boy and I 
knew how refreshing and rare it was to 
find someone in this town and this business 
who was like this. From the first time we 
started seeing each other, he was so con- 
siderate, so understanding.” 

She remembered how, after they got 


engaged, they had tried not to be separated | 


again. They both knew he’d be going into 
the service and till then they wanted to 
spend every minute they could together. 
Her mother had understood. She’d agreed 
to go along as chaperone so Nancy could 
be with Tommy when he went to sing at 
the Eden Roc in Miami Beach. She’d sat 
at a ringside table every night, aglow with 
pride at the way Tommy could make an 
absolute hush come over the room. People 
listened so intently while he sang and, after- 
ward, they clapped wildly for him, making 
him sing encore after encore. “I thought 
they’d never let you off the stage,” she 
had told him, laughing. 

Then came the vacation she’d been look- 
ing forward to. Mother, Tina, Frank Jr. 
and herself were all supposed to go to 
Hawaii. They’d been planning it for a long 
time. But at the last minute, she couldn’t 
go. 

“TI can’t leave Tommy,” she begged her 
mother. “We have so little time before he 


goes into service.” And finally her mother | 


had agreed that she could stay home. 

“Maybe we'll go to Hawaii on our honey- 
moon,” Tommy had said. He was always 
making plans. She remembered the first 
big one he’d made. 

It was just before Christmas and Tommy 
had said, “Let’s go where the snow is.” 
They drove up to Lake Arrowhead and the 
Big Bear mountain and spent the whole 


day there. They had dinner at the ski | 


lodge and then they started to drive back. 
It had been a perfect day. 

On the way home, Tommy had been ex- 
ceptionally quiet. She’d never seen him 
look so serious. Finally, he said, “Nancy, 
I’m going to mention something now, and 
then I’m not going to bring it up again for 
a few months. But if we both feel the same 
way in a few months, I’m going to ask 
you to marry me.” 

That was Tommy’s plan. She’d just lis- 
tened, without saying a word. She hadn't 
known it was coming, though now she 
thought that, deep down, she might have 
wanted it to happen. But then they’d only 
been dating a few weeks and it scared 
her. She didn’t want to think about it, in 
case things didn’t work out. She didn’t 
want either of them to be hurt. 

Suddenly the phone in her room rang, 
startling her back to the present. For a 
moment she hesitated, afraid to answer it, 
afraid to find that it wasn’t Tommy. Then 
slowly she picked up the receiver. 


But it wasn’t Tommy after all. It was | 
one of their friends, asking her to come | 


to a party ... the whole gang would be 
there. For a moment, she wanted to say 
yes, she’d come. But then she remembered. 


thing would be all right. But he couldn’t | = 









Loneliness 
—the 


Killer 


It comes in the night, with 
the persistence of a ticking 
clock. It comes in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon and 
in the evening. But it comes! 
And sometimes it never goes, 
unless you have found the 
way to banish it. 


“| THINK IT WILL DRIVE ME MAD,” 
SHE WROTE 


till, fortunately, someone gave her a copy of 
this |,:0k. She found facts that no one had 
ever told her. She found tranquility which 
had been denied her for so long. And she 
found LOVE. And, after marriage, so she 
| told us, she found the answers to many 
| things which made the difference between 
| happiness and hate. 
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| anything wrong? Please . 
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“No,” she answered slowly. “I . . . can’t.” 

“You can’t just sit home every night, 
Nancy,” her friend told her. “Why don’t 
you come? It'll do you good.” 

“No,” she repeated, “I can’t.” She was 
grateful for the way the gang kept asking 
her to join them, trying to keep her from 
being too lonely. 

Finally, she said, “Well, maybe ‘ 
maybe I'll come by later.” But she knew 
she wouldn’t. A party wouldn’t be any 
fun without Tommy. Everyone else would 
be paired off and she would only feel more 
lonely. 


The times he didn’t call 


She put the phone back on its cradle. It 
wasn’t even noon yet, but she had to stay 
home, at least until eight o’clock. Then, 
she knew, it would be nine o’clock where 
Tommy was. She always waited at least 
that long. If he hadn’t called by then, she 
knew she wasn’t going to hear from him 
that night. After that time, it was no longer 
possible for him to get to a phone; it was 
“lights-out” in his barracks. 

She tried to understand, the times he 
didn’t call. She would tell herself it was 
because somehow, all day, he hadn’t been 
able to get near a phone. And yet... 
She needed so to hear his voice. She looked 
at the phone. It was like a lifeline to her. 
And there was so much she had to tell him. 

On the days Tommy called, she’d be 
floating on clouds. And yet there were 
also times when his voice sounded so 
strange, so different. She would try to tell 
herself it was just the long-distance wire 
but sometimes, after they’d hung up, she 
would ache to pick up the phone and call 
him back, to ask him, “Please, Tommy, is 
. . tell me.” 
She couldn’t help wishing they were 


| married already. They had talked about 


eloping. “August,” they’d whispered. But 
she knew she couldn’t do that. The Church 
would be against it and it would hurt her 
family, too. No, they had to wait. 

“It isn’t as if we had to run away and 
get married because we don’t have our 
parents’ approval. Everyone approves,” 
Tommy had said, trying to be practical. 
“We know we're going to be married and 
we have the security of our love for each 
other and so we can wait.” 

She’d nodded. “Besides,” Tommy said, 
“if we got married now, you'd be living in 
a motel or something near Long Beach or 
wherever it is I'll be stationed after basic. 
I don’t want that for you. I want us to 
have a real honeymoon.” 

She’d had to agree. “Too many young 
people get married and make a drudge of 
it,” she admitted. “When we’re married 
I want us to be together constantly. Ill 
even travel with you when you go on 
tours. And we'll really get to know each 
other and enjoy each other and then,” her 
voice became low and shy, “we'll settle 
down and raise children.” 

They agreed to wait. 

And besides, the big wedding they were 
planning would be so romantic. 

“You're romantic,” Tommy had laughed 
at her. 

“I guess I am,” she admitted. It was just 
before he went away that she told him, 
“You know, I’ve already decided that I'll 
never go around our house with my hair 
in curlers or wearing pants and all that. 
I'll never let you see me like that. I al- 
ways want to look my best for you.” 

He kissed her on the tip of her nose. 
“And I want us to have music playing 
during dinner,” she whispered, “and can- 
dles burning on the table. Little touches 
like that are important in a marriage.” 

“Okay,” Tommy had grinned. “You 
promise to love, honor and play my 
records during dinner.” 

She’d laughed and rumpled his hair. 


“And you promise not to notice if the food 
is burned. If we eat by candlelight, you 
won't be able to see anyway.” 

She smiled at the memory of it. And she 
remembered, too, how she’d teased Tommy 
about his six-months in the Air Force. 
“You're just going out of town to get out 
of the work of the wedding,” she’d 
laughed. She sat down at the desk where 
she’d already begun to plan the guest list, 
but when she counted up the people she 
was planning to ask, she couldn’t believe 
it. Four hundred names! And that was 
without the people Dad would want to 
have; she figured they would come to 
about another two hundred. She shook 
her head ruefully. She didn’t want that 
big a wedding. Before she’d started to 
make the list, she’d thought there’d be 
about three hundred. But it seemed that 
every day they’d remember someone else 
who just had to be invited. If she didn’t 
ask them, she knew they’d be hurt. It was 
funny how something as wonderful and 
happy as a wedding could somehow end 
up with hurt feelings. She didn’t want 
that. 


The same initials 


If only her father were back in California. 
She wanted to talk to him about the wed- 
ding, to get his advice on her plans. It was 
months away but there was so much to 
plan. The flowers and the music and the 
food. The bridesmaids. Her dress. She 
wanted everything to be just perfect. 

Dad would be home soon. She wanted to 
ask him, too, about what to do about her 
career. She didn’t want to do anything 
without his advice, but, ever since she’d 
been on TV with him and Elvis, so many 
people had been calling her up, asking her 
to be on this TV show or sign that 
contract. 

“'. . and they even want me to be in a 
movie,” she’d told Tommy excitedly when 
he’d called her last week. 

“That’s great,” he’d said, and his voice 
had sounded full of enthusiasm. But sud- 
denly she remembered the long talks they’d 
had. Two careers in a family could hurt a 
marriage, they’d agreed. Was he remem- 
bering that, too? 

“Whatever I do,” she said, “I would never 
let it keep us apart. When you get back, 
I don’t want us ever to be separated again. 

“Nothing could ever interfere with our 
marriage,” she insisted, when he didn’t 
answer right away. “You'll always come 
first with me.” 

“T want you to have a career if it’s what 
you want,” he told her. “I’d never want to 
hold you back . . . I'd be proud of you.” 

But it had been so hard to talk on the 
phone. Was he really happy about it? If 
only she could see his face .. . 

She told him that, if she did have a 
career, she thought she’d keep the name 
of Sinatra. 

“But the initials will still be the same,” 
she added quickly. 

“Hey, is that why you’re marrying me?” 
he teased. It was his way of telling her 
everything was all right. “So you won’t 
have to change any of your monograms?” 

She was happy when she’d hung up the 
phone that night. This time there were no 
doubts about what he’d said, no worry 
that he hadn’t understood what she said. 
If only it could always be like that... . 

Yet, in her heart, she knew that Tommy 
always understood. Only it was hard not 
to wonder ... She had seen the pictures 
taken of him just after he went into the 
Air Force, when his hair had been cut 
short. Being in service was a whole new 
way of life for a man, a tremendous ex- 
perience that couldn’t help but change 
him. What other changes would she find 
the next time she saw Tommy? 

In the quiet of her room she remembered 
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back to the last time she had seen Tommy. 


The going away party 


She had wanted that to be so perfect. 
She was going to give him a big going- 
away party at her house. Tommy got such 
a kick out of parties and she planned for 
days to make this one that they could both 
look back on while they were apart. 

She was on the phone constantly, invit- 
ing all his friends. “Hey,” he’d complained, 
“I can’t even call you up these days. You’re 
line’s always busy.” They planned to 
clear out the furniture in one of the rooms 
downstairs so there’d be lots of room for 
dancing and they’d put decorations all 
over the place. And she worried about the 
food. In the middle of the night, she woke 
up and had to call Tommy. “You're sure 
you're not just saying you like Italian 
food?” she asked. 

The worst problem was what to wear. 
She’d stood frowning in concentration be- 
fore her closet, trying to pick out a dress. 
There was one that Tommy especially 
liked. “It does something to your eyes,” 
he’d told her. Still, maybe she should buy 
a new dress. ... 

And then, just when everything was all 
set, Tommy called. She answered on the 
downstairs extension and she knew some- 
thing was wrong the minute she heard his 
voice. 

“Nanny,” he said, “I’ve got awful news. 
I just heard from the Air Force. They 
want me to report a few days earlier... 
on Saturday.” 

“Oh, no, Tommy,” she moaned. 

“I feel awful . . . I guess it messes up 
the party .. .” 

“The party!” she’d gasped. For a mo- 
ment, she’d forgotten all about it. But now, 
as they talked, she heard a loud pop, as 
one of the balloons her kid sister Tina was 
helping blow up, burst. 

“Well,” she told him, “we’ll just have it 
earlier.” 

They moved the party up a couple of 
days, but just when she’d finished calling 
the last guest up and telling them about it, 
Tommy heard from the Air Force again. 
They’d moved his induction up once more. 
There was no time for a party. 

They’d both felt cheated, and it wasn’t 
only because of the party. It was as 





though those last precious days, together, 
had been stolen from them. They could 
never have them back again. 

She hadn’t even been able to go to the 
airport with him. Tommy’d had to drive 
out in the Air Force bus while she had 
gone out with Eddie Goldstone, the boy 
who'd first introduced them. She’d cried 
all the way. 

It wasn’t fair. 

Suddenly, when she should have had 
a time, she was kissing Tommy good- 

e. 

Suddenly, when there were still so many 
things to say, there was only the unspoken 
plea, “Love me, Tommy, even when you’re 
far away...” 

Suddenly, when he should have still been 
with her, Tommy was gone. 

She looked once again at the clock on 
her bureau. Ten minutes to twelve. The 
hands didn’t seem to be moving at all. Yet 
she knew the clock hadn’t stopped. She 
could hear the ticking. 


**I love you, too’’ 


And then, suddenly, the silence was 
broken. The phone rang and this time 
she leaped to answer it. 

“Yes ... yes,” she told the operator, 
“this is Nancy Sinatra speaking.” 

And then, there was Tommy’s voice. 
_ thought he sounded tired. Was he 
ill? 

“Tommy,” she said, trying to keep her 
voice calm, “are you all right?” 

“A little bushed,” he said. “We just got 
back from a bivouac. It was murder . 
not a phone for twenty miles.” 

“Oh, I was so worried,” she said breath- 
ing a sigh of relief. 

“I knew you'd be,” he said. “I thought 
I'd never get to a phone. There was such 
a line of guys waiting to call . . . Nanny,” 
he said, “I miss you so. At night, I started 
to write, but I couldn’t seem to get down 
what I really wanted to say. The words 
just didn’t look right and I tore the letter 
up. Nanny, how are you?” 

“l’m fine, Tommy. I’m fine—now,” she 
whispered. 

“Me, too,” he said, “I love you, Nanny.” 

THE END 


HEAR TOMMY SANDS SING ON CAPITOL LABEL. 





LORETTA YOUNG 


Continued from page 28 


The words Loretta Young spoke for the 
newspapermen were brave words—brave 
and firm and light—and they held what 
seemed to be a good answer to a hard 
question: 

“Miss Young, how did you feel when 
you heard your son had run away?” 

“I must say,” Loretta Young replied, her 
voice clear and her smile brilliant, “that I 
was panicky for a moment when I heard 
that he was missing. But, heck, I’ve ditched 
school myself ten times—a hundred times! 
After all, he’s just a fourteen-year-old, 
full of adventure!” 

And when she received the news that 
Peter, her boy, had been picked up near 
Las Vegas and would be brought back to 
her, she was still calm, still smiling. 

But how much heartbreak did that bril- 
liant smile, those brave words, hide? How 
much have they often hidden, throughout 
the strange life of Loretta Young? 

The truth is that this was not the first 
time that someone had run away from 
Loretta Young. There had been others. 
Always men. Always men she loved. 





And it was very seldom that they were 
picked up and brought back home again. 
Time after time, Loretta was left to 
gather up the broken pieces of her life in 
lonely silence, while her brilliant smile 
and her brave words built a protective 
wall against the curious world. What went 
on behind the wall, she seldom said. But 
it was not hard to guess. 

Heartbreak. 

Loneliness. 

Pain. 


Was she to blame? 


The first man to desert Loretta Young 
was her father. Oh, he was not actually 
running away from his daughter, Gretchen, 
on that bleak day in 1916. Why should 
he? Gretchen, who would someday be- 
come Loretta, was only three, a wide-eyed 
baby with a penchant for climbing into 
Mommy’s high heels, clutching a flower, 
and reciting nursery rhymes for anyone 
obliging enough to listen. No, John Earl 
Young, when he quietly disappeared, was 
fleeing from something more than an ador- 
ing three-year-old; he was running away 
from his beautiful, strong-minded wife, his 
home, his job, his entire family—his entire 
life. Any thoughtful person would have 
known that. 
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But Gretchen was only a very little 
child. And children live in a strange and 
terrifying world. In the mind of a little 
girl of three, everything happens because 
of her. If, for example, a chair collapses 
beneath her, she knows and cares nothing 
for the fact that the chair was broken; 
to her understanding, it fell because it 
was mean and wanted to hurt her. If 
Mommy cries, the little girl does not 
reason that Mommy is sick, or in debt, or 
has problems of her own—she simply be- 
lieves that she has done something to 
make Mommy cry. And if, one day, Daddy 
fails to come home for supper, and then 
does not show up at the breakfast table 
the next day—or the next—or the next— 

Then, the house is filled with the sound 
of a childish voice asking over and over, 
“Where is Daddy? Why doesn’t he come 
play with me?” 

But all the while, the childish heart, ac- 
customing itself painfully to the loss, 
secretly believes it knows the answer: 

“Daddy is gone because I did something 
wrong. Daddy will never come back be- 
cause he doesn’t love me any more!” 

Could it have made any difference to 
three-year-old Gretchen Young if she 
had been presented with a thousand rea- 
sons why her father deserted his family? 
Could there have been, for her, anything 
but the pain of believing that he had 
deserted her, and the half-conscious feel- 
ing that she was somehow to blame? 

When it seemed certain that John Earl 
Young was gone forever, his wife packed 
her things and moved to Los Angeles. She 
was determined to keep her family to- 
gether, and to deny her four talented, 
beautiful children none of the good things 
they deserved. They would all have to 
merely work a little harder, that was all. 
To supply them with the necessities, she 


| borrowed money and opened a boarding 








| She 


house. To provide them with luxuries like 
dancing lessons, she registered them as 
“child extras” at a movie studio. 

Her plan seemed to work. The boarding 
house brought in enough money to keep 
them all healthy and well-fed. The three 
Young girls, with their huge, wondering 
eyes and masses of black hair, were used 
over and over in motion pictures; their 
earnings were not large, but with careful 
managing, they were large enough to help. 
And then something very exciting hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. Young fell in love. The man she 
married was a businessman named George 
Belzer. With him at the head of her 
household, poverty was no longer to be 
feared. Now everything would surely be 
all right; the children would have a father 
again; the girls could give up their chores 
at the studio, their bit parts and walk-ons, 
and devote their time to the normal things, 
the fun and carelessness of simply being 
young. A very wonderful thing. 

But it didn’t interest Gretchen. 

Gretchen, it seemed, didn’t want to quit. 
Gretchen didn’t care much about the 
money or the pretty things money could 
buy. Gretchen wanted to act because she 
had discovered that she liked it. 


A search for love 


She found out that she loved to pretend 
to dress up, to be “somebody else,” to see 
herself on the screen and hear others say 
that she was talented—and to know in her 
heart that it was true. Surely she never 
— out just what her work meant to 

er. 

But certainly she did not give it up. 
worked harder than ever. She 
meticulously rehearsed for even tiny roles. 
Once, when she was alone in the house 
and a call came for one of her sisters to 
play a part for Mervyn LeRoy, she begged 





that the role be given to her instead. 

When she was fifteen, she got her big 
break. She was offered a romantic lead 
in a movie opposite Lon Chaney. It meant 
that she would have to let the studio pad 
her legs, fill out her bust with cotton, and 
advance her age by three years for pub- 
licity purposes. It also meant that she 
would have to change her name: “Loretta” 
was a better name for a star than “Gretch- 
en.” She loved her real name (her closest 
friends use it to this day) and the pads and 
flounces made her itch—but she said Yes 
to it all. 

She was going to be a star. 

And she was, too. A big star. So charm- 
ing. No one would ever willingly go out 
of Loretta Young’s life again. 

But this was not true. 

The procession was just beginning. 

The second man to leave was her hus- 
band. 

She was seventeen when she met him, 
and at seventeen, love is the answer to all 
questions, the solution to all problems, the 
end of loneliness and emptiness forever. At 
seventeen, love is all that counts, and to 
Loretta, love was an older man—Grant 
Withers, the movie star. 

She eloped with Grant Withers. 

Eighteen months later, she 
divorcee. 

Her husband told the world nothing of 
the problems everyone had so dourly pre- 
dicted for the marriage; what he said was 
far more astonishing. 

Loretta, he told a startled world, was, in 
truth, a “steel butterfly”! 

Perhaps it was true. Perhaps the years of 
work and loneliness and self-protection 
had coated Loretta’s heart with steel, 
had created a core of ambition and 
independence that Grant had not been able 
to melt. 

But was it fair to have tried for such a 
pitifully short time—and then to have 
walked away? Was it not possible that the 
warmth, the tenderness was there—if only 
he had looked longer, looked harder? 

Idle speculation. The facts were all that 
mattered. They were divorced. 

Years later, Loretta said that Grant was 
the most bewildered man she had ever 
known. Of the bewilderment she herself 
must have felt, divorced at eighteen, more 
alone than ever, she said nothing. 

The brave words and the bright smiles 
spoke for her instead. 

She began to date. For nine long years 
she was the most popular girl in Holly- 
wood. Beautiful, poised, fun to be with— 
her phone never stopped ringing. People 
wondered, as the years went on, why she 
did not marry again. Loretta Young could 
have had any man in town. 

Any man at all . . . except the one she 
wanted. 

For the man Loretta Young fell in love 
—an during that time, could not marry 

er. 

He already had a wife. 


was a 


The third man in her life 


Twice, in her short life, Loretta had 
cared for a man—and both those men were 
gone. Now, for a third time, she reached 
out for love—and this time it was returned. 
Secretly, unwillingly perhaps—but fully, 
the man she loved returned her love, giving 
her a heart she had no right to accept. 
They spoke of it to no one; they hardly 
dared talk of it to each other. But the man 
was a famous actor, and the movie in 
which they co-starred was full of love 
scenes. Inevitably, those who watched 
them play their parts, guessed their 


secret. And waited, wondering what would 
happen. And whispered that after all, the 
actor’s home had been an unhappy one for 
years; that after all, divorce was no dis- 














grace these days; that after all, Loretta de- 
served some happiness, that everyone 
would forgive her if the man divorced his 
wife for her. ... 

And, of course, the whispers reached 
Loretta, too. 

But in the long hours of the night when 
she lay awake and stared blindly into 
darkness, Loretta Young knew they were 
not quite accurate. There was one person 
in the world who would not be able to 
forgive her. 

She, herself. 

In crisis, they say, we learn what we 
truly are. Loretta Young must have learned 
in those agonized weeks that she was not 
merely a young woman with a great need 
for love—she was also the possessor, for 
better or for worse, of an element still 
harder than the steel of which Grant had 
spoken. Call it morality, call it a conscience, 
call it an aching memory of a childhood 
in a broken home. Whatever it was, it 
would not be softened, or put off. It would 
not let her accept the love that was offered. 

It told her, instead, to send the man 
away and, at the cost of her youth, she did 
it. 

Afterward, she tried to forget as rapidly 
as possible. When friends offered sympathy, 
she changed the subject. When producers 
came forward with starring roles, she 
accepted them one after another. Work, 
she told herself, would comfort her as it 
had done before. Work, and the love of her 
fans. And she could always meet new men. 
She could always dress up and go out, to 
laugh and dance and chatter, and look for 
someone—surely right around the corner— 
whose love would ease her pain. 


The baby girl nobody wanted 


But it was not enough. Behind the wall 
of smiles, something was strained too far, 
and began, at last, to break. When it was 
apparent that it might tear the wall down 
as well, exposing her to the sympathy, the 
pity she was too proud to accept, she fled. 
She was gone from Hollywood for a num- 
ber of months. When she came home again, 
a change had taken place. 

She had always been religious. Now she 
seemed to have grown infinitely closer to 
God, to turn to Him more and more. 

She had always searched for someone to 
love her. Now she began a different search 
—this time for someone she could love. 

Perhaps it was a more blessed goal. For 
she attained it quickly. 

She heard, somewhere, of a baby girl 
whom nobody seemed to want. A tiny, 
new-born child with eyes that promised to 
be as wide and dark as Loretta’s own—and 
unless something was done soon, they 
would also surely grow to be as lonely and 
as full of longing. 

The “steel butterfly” found the child and 
took her into her arms. With the gesture, 
she began a new life. 

If this were a fairy tale, it would be the 
beginning of the end, of the “happily ever 
after.” The girl who wanted love, having 
become the woman who wanted to give 
love, would find her prince. The steel 
would melt. The wall would crumble. She 
would never have to weep again. 

But the story of Loretta Young is a fairy 
tale only to those who see merely the wall 
—the eternally beautiful, eternally glamor- 
ous, talented, successful woman. 
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To those who know the truth, it is closer 
to tragedy. 

There were two more men she was yet 
to love and lose. 

One of them was William Buckner. The 
papers called him a playboy-financier. He 
was charming, eligible and obviously in 
love with Loretta. He delighted in giving 
her carefully chosen flowers, unexpected 
little gifts. He was the perfect escort for a 
glamorous evening—romantic, tender, 
thoughtful. People began to wonder when 
the engagement would be announced. 

Another announcement was made 
instead. By the police. The flowers, gifts 
and gala evenings, they said, had been paid 
for by money that was not William Buck- 
ner’s. He was going to stand trial for fraud. 

“For heaven’s sake,” her friends begged 
Loretta then, “stay out of it. Drop him. 
He’s going to be found guilty. You have a 
reputation that means something—a repu- 
tation you deserve. Don’t take a chance on 
spoiling it, honey. Think about your 
future.” 

She thought about it. She knew her 
friends were not exaggerating. Her public, 
the one constant, steady source of love in 
her life, loved her for her beauty and her 
talent—but mostly for something far rarer 
—the aura of real purity that clung to her. 
To distort that image even slightly, to in- 
jure that reputation even by association, 
would be to risk everything she had 
worked for since she was four years old. 
It was a real risk, and for a woman who 
needed her stardom as Loretta did, it was 
a tremendous one. 

She thought about that. She prayed. She 
looked within herself. And she knew the 
risk counted for nothing. 

Years ago she had learned that she could 
not turn against her conscience to attain 
love. She would not turn against it now to 
protect her career. 

With her head held high and her eyes 
steady, she testified publicly for William 
Buckner. Then, while the flashbulbs ex- 
ploded in her face, she stood aside and 
watched in silence as he walked out of her 
life—this time, on his way to prison. 


The man she loved and lost 


In 1940, she married the last man she 
was to love and lose. 

It was, everyone said, an ideal match. 
There were no complications, no tragedies, 
no goodbyes possible this time. The bride 
was no longer the bewildered, lonely girl 
with the unexpected hard core of steel, 
but a mature and deeply honorable woman, 
who had waited long for happiness and 
recognized it when it came. The groom was 
not a temperamental actor, nor an un- 
attainable dream, nor a charming phony, 
but a man of proven character and ability, 
a successful radio executive, Tom Lewis. 
From the moment they met, it seemed, 
they knew that together they could build 
a fine and lasting marriage. 

Perhaps they were too confident even 
then. 

It was as if, having waited so long, 
Loretta was determined that this marriage 
would be more perfect than any other, 
— grow to include every aspect of their 
ives. 

Their home, for example, was less a 
house than a mansion. The furnishings, 
antiques chosen by Loretta and her mother, 
were picked with such care and thought 
that the house became a showplace even 
in elegant Holmby Hills. Their little dinner 
parties were jewels of perfection. The 
relationship between Tom and Loretta’s 
adopted daughter Judy, was so fine that, 
when he legally adopted her himself, it was 
merely the frosting on the cake. 

All those things were, of course, good. 
But they all took so much time, so much 
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effort. For any other two people, they 
would have been enough. 

But not for Loretta. There was also work 
to be considered. Tom’s, of course, was 
essential—he was the breadwinner. In her 
role as the perfect wife, the role she had 
longed to play for so many years, Loretta 
gave him hours of her time, listening to 
his problems, helping him find solutions. 
When he made strides in his field, he was 
infinitely proud. But there was her work, 
too. You do not devote yourself for so 
many years to a job, turning to it for com- 
fort and security whenever the rest of the 
world fails you, only to drop it because 
suddenly other things are going well. In- 
stead, you tell yourself that now, happy 
and content, you will do your best work, 
your finest acting; you talk over your 
scripts and interpretations with your hus- 
band—and when your marriage is eight 
wonderful years old, you win your first 
Oscar, as proof that you were right. 

Then, as the greatest joy of all, in quick 
succession, two sons were born to Tom and 
Loretta—Christopher Paul and Peter 
Charles. 

Two wonderful boys, whom Loretta 
wanted to take care of herself. And still 
it wasn’t enough. There was television to 
be considered. A whole new world for her 
and Tom to explore together. They would 
form a corporation and call it Lewislor— 
a combination of their names, as it would 
draw upon their combined talents in the 
making of TV shows. 

Was it possible they did not realize how 
few hours there are in a day? Was it 
possible that they never worried about 
adding to the inevitable problems of even 
the best marriage, those of even the best 
business venture? Was it possible they did 
not count on being too exhausted at the 
end of impossibly long days to spend any 
significant time with each other and their 
children? 

It would seem that it was very possible. 
It would seem that they believed, even 
when Tom’s work began to call him more 
and more to New York, and Loretta’s to 
prevent her, more and more frequently, 
from accompanying him, that their 
marriage could survive separation, cross- 
country commuting, business squabbles— 
and anything else that they might choose 
to inflict upon it. After all, was it not 
visibly a success? Lewislor made money, 
Loretta won awards, Judy grew up and 
made a happy marriage, and if Tom began 
to feel almost like a guest in his Hollywood 
house, if he found himself referring to the 
New York apartment as “home”; if Loretta 
began to live on vitamin pills because she 
had no time for meals, if she increased her 
charity work to impossible extremes 
(designed to fill up the occasional empty 
hours) and still heard herself referred to 
by others as a “chocolate-covered black- 
widow spider”; if Christopher seemed to 
prefer going to school in New York where 
he could see more of his father, and Peter 
to prefer staying in Los Angeles with her— 
then what were all these but temporary 
problems which would someday be swept 
aside, be proven meaningless compared to 
the wonderful love and marriage she and 
Tom shared? 

But it was the marriage that, in the end, 
lost all meaning. 

All the other things came to dominate 
their lives—the duality of their careers, 
the physical and emotional distances it 
put between them, the constant strain and 
drain on her strength and even her ability 
to sleep. All these things came to dominate 
their lives. But particularly the business 
partnership that was ultimately allowed to 
take precedence over the marriage part- 
nership. That was a barrier nothing seemed 
to be able to surmount. 

In 1958, Tom Lewis sued Loretta for mis- 


management of their corporation, Lewislor. 
Attorneys hastily claimed that both sides 
had known about the suit, that it meant 
nothing “personally,” that it was merely an 
unpleasant legal necessity for complicated 
business reasons. 

But, when two people have radically 
altered their marriage to conform to their 
careers, when two people in love are also 
two people with separate attorneys and 
separate homes on opposite sides of a con- 
tinent—then how can you tell where 
business ends and marriage begins? 

How do you know if love has been 
stretched too far, and is forever gone? 

How do you determine when a boy runs 
away from school if he is simply playing 
hookey—or if, like his mother before him, 
he has suddenly found life too difficult to 
understand and is starting out in his own 
search for someone or something to love? 


She’ll live a legend 


Perhaps you never know. Perhaps you 
try not to think about it; perhaps you keep 
yourself from looking back over the years 
and wondering about the strange pattern 
of your life; perhaps you fill up your days 
with work and your nights with heavy, 
nightmare-laden sleep. Perhaps you tell 
yourself that as long as millions of people 
_ you, you are not really alone after 
all. 

Or, possibly, you remember the lesson 
learned so many years ago—that it is not 
necessary to be loved, but to love. Perhaps 
you hold firmly to that, pouring out your 
heart to your children, to your first grand- 
child, to your friends and your charities— 
perhaps you continue to love a man who 
is no longer there to know or care. Per- 
haps it is a source of great comfort to you. 

But one thing is sure. Whatever you do, 
you do it behind the wall of brilliant smiles 
and proud words. You protect yourself 
from the curious and the sympathetic with 
all your incredible strength. You go on 
living a legend, one of the most glamorous, 
the most beautiful, the most indestructible 
woman in the world. And only in the pri- 
vacy of your heart, does the little, lost girl 
who looks for love, continue to live. 

THE END 


SEE AND ENJOY “THE LORETTA YOUNG SHOW” 
ON EVERY SUNDAY FROM 10:00-10:30 P.M., EDT. 








Shirley Temple is national chairman 
of 1960 Multiple Sclerosis Drive. 
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